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I. INTRODUCTION 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) re^gnlzes that the underrepre- 
tentatlon of women in science careers is a serious waste of national talent. 
In order to, develop and test methods of .increasing the participation of women 
iij. careers in science, NSF inaugurated i Women in Science Progls^with three 
components: (1) Science Career Workshops for women undergraduate and graduate 
students in science,' (2) Science Career Facilitation Projects for women who 
wish to reentev careers in science, and (3) \ Visiting Women Scientists Pro- 
ject for high school students ^ ' 

In June 1^77 the Center for Educational Research and Evaluation of the 
Research Triangle Institute (RTI) in North Carolina was awarded a contract to 
design a pilot Visiting Women Scientists Program. This pilot program was 
conducted in the spring of 1978, and a similar program was conducted in the 
1978-79 school year. In conducting these programs, 90 women scientists visited 
247 secondary schools to motivate female students to consider and pursue 
careers in mathematics, engineering, and the physical, biological, and social 
sciences. In addition to giving nearly 40,000 students an opportunity to meet 
with woman scientist role models, the program provided information about 
career opportunities and presented examples of women scientists who success- 
fully combine careers and full personal lives. 

The purpose of this Manual on Program Operations is to share the experi- 
ence gained In conducting the program over the last, two years i^ith others vho 
may wish to design and conduct similar programs. The manual was writteh to do 
the following: present /an overview of the program; describe program materials 
and procedures; disjcuss procedures and materials which , were discontinued or 
revised; and recommend steps to avoid potential problems. 



A. overview of the 1978 Pilot Visiting Women Scientists Program f 

The design phase of the pilot program included the development ^of (1) a 
roster of women scientists, (2) a logistical plan foi' scheduling and con- 
ducting visits, (3) materials to be used in the program, and (4) plans for 
evaluation. A complete description of the planning activities ' can be found in 
the final report for the design phase. ^ 

The objectives of the Visiting Women Scientists Program were: (1) to 
provide an opportunity for high school students to meet and interact with 



v6Mi<^tcientistt is role models; (2) to provide exsiopl^of women In a variety 
of sc:^ence careers; (3) to provide evidence of voaen who have combined pe'rsonal 
lives and successful careers; (4) to provide information about the importance 
of science and scientists in solving world problems; (5) to provide Information 
about science and technology job opportunities ^for women in the future, and 
equal bpportunity laws and affirmative action^rograms "Which guarantee women 
access to these opportunities; (6) to provide information about tte preparation 
needed for various science careers , the Importance of keeping various options 
open, and the sources of financial aid which are available; (7) to encourage 
teachers and counselors to provide support and encouragement to women who are 
considering science careers; (8) to promote the attitude that science Careers 
are appropriate^ for women; and (9) to encourage high schpol females to seek 
additional information about women in science careers, and to pr^^de help in 
obtaining such information. 

The pilot program consisted of visits to 110 high schools across the 
United States by 40 women^'scientists . RTI field representatives^ who accompan- 
iisd women scientists, were responsible for working wijth each isichool to esta*- 
blish a schedule, for preparing the womari' scientist for her visits,- and for 
assisting during the day of the visit. Each principal designated a staff 
member as the school^ contact person to work with th^ field representative in 
arranging the visit. 

Typically, a circuit of three or four schools in a geographic area was 
visit^ during one week. Each visit consisted of some comb inatiou of the - 
following: (1) a large group meeting of approximately 90 tenth grade female 
students; (2) seminars of approximately 25 females from grades 11 and 12 who ^ 
were particularly interested in iixploring science careers; (3) meetings with 
individual classes of approximately 30 students; ahd (4) a meeting with scjiool 
staff, including counselors, .librarians, and teachers. ^ 
^ Evaluation data from students, school contact j^rsons, women scientists, 
and field representatives demonstrated that a Visiting Women 3cient^ts Program 
for secondary schools is feasible. It < functioned smoothly, and there was 
great interest in continuing it. Comparisons between experimental and control 
schools demonstrated that the program was effective in encouraging high school 
females to seek further information about women in science careers. A signifi- 
cantly larger percent of females in experimental schools requested information 
about women in science careers by returning a po8tage^^|riad postcard', and a 



tignif icantly larger percent of ettcperimentdl schools indicated an increase in 
the number of female students seeking information about science careers in the 
month following the visit. Thft pilot program also demonstrated that sending a 
resource packet to schools, even without visiting them, ip an effective means 
of making information available. , 

B. Overview of the 1^78-79 Visiting Women Scientists Program 

For 1978-/9 the program remained essentially the same, with a few modifi- 
cations suggested by those who participafted in the pilot program. Visits were 
conducted by 51 women scientists and RTI field representatives to iZ junior 
high and high schools in North Carolina and a total of 128 schools in the 
areas of Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Mlnneapolis-St . Paul. 

Visitors generally went to three schools in one week, and each visit 
consisted of some combination of the f^lowing: (1)\ large group meetings of 
approximately 100 ninth and/or tenth grade females; (2) follow-up meetings to 
the larg^ group, for approximately 30 females interested in science careers; 
(3) seminars of approximately 25 females from grades 11 and 12 who were par- 
ticularly interested in exploring scien,ce careers; and (4) a meeting with 
schpol staff, including counselors ^ librarians, and teachers. 

Since the effectiveness of the pr6gram was determined during the pilot 
program, there was no experimental-control comparison in the 1978-79 program. 
Evaluative data collected from students, school contact persons, women scien- 
tists »^ and field representatives showed that the program was well received. 
Student reactions were again very favorable, and women scientists, and contact 
persons responded overwhelmingly for future participation!. 

The 1978-79 program included the development of a national Women Scien- 
tists Roster, with information about 1,300 women scientists across the coun- 
try. It was developed for tl\e use of school districts and organizations 
interested in conducting programs similar to the Visiting Women Scientists 
Program. 

C. ^ Outline of The Manual on Program Operations 

This manual was developed to assist those who are interested in designing 
and conducting programs to bring women scientists in contact with female 
students. Those who desire more detail about jprocedures or wish to access 
specific materials not included in this manual should refer to the final 
reports f6r the 1978 pilot program and the 1978-79 program. ^ 



Chapter II of this manual describee program activities and materials^ and 
Chapter IH^escribes the roles of the field representative and school contact 
person* The ' selection and p-reparation of women scientists are discussed in 
Chapter IV, while the selection and contact of schorols ire discussed in Chap- 
ter V. 

II. DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS 

In the pilot program conducted between January and May of 1978, 40, women 
scientists visited 110 high schools across the United States. Accompanied by 
RTI field representatives, they met with approximately 15,500 high^ school 
students, including 13,500 females and 2,000 males. Between November, 1978 
and May, 1979 field representatives worked with 51 *women scientists in 140 
junior high and high schools in 4 geographical areas, mc;eting with more than 
24,000 students, almost all of them females. ^ 

A major purpose of the pilot program was to raise the consciousness level 
^f tenth grade females while they could still redirect their high school 
programs to include more math And science. For eleventh and twelfth grade 
studepts the purpose was to reinforce females who had shown an interest in 
science careers. A number of persons in the pilot program suggested expansion 
to other grades, including the entire range from elementary school through 
college. It was decided that the Visiting Women Scientists Program, as de- 
signed, was appropriate for ninth graders; therefore, the 1978-79 program 
included nintl> graders from both junior high and high schools. 

Another modification was emphasis on arranging all-female meetings. The 
pilot program included some mAle and female groups to promote the attitude 
among both that science careers are appropriate for women; however, females 
rarely^ raised questions about the problems associated with combining family 
iives and science careers when males were present. Also, males often domin- 
ated discussions about science careers, thus reinforcing the notion that 
science is a male's domain. It was decided that males would not be included 
in the 1978-79 program. > 
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Types of Meetings . ' ' * 

Aiter the visit date was scheduled by the RTI central staff, a letter was 

to the designated school contact person describing various types of 
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meetings. The field representatives then worked with the contact persons by 
telephone in arranging the specific activities to be conducted during the 
visit. (The contact person letter for the 1978-79 program is in Appendix' A.) 

There were two major differences between activities offered in the pilot 
an^ 1978-79 programs. First, during the pilot program fhe school contact 
person received a film entitled The Women's Prejudice Film ^ about one i^e.k 
prior to the visit to show to st^ents who woiild be involved in the program. 
The film and an accompanying brochure wer#- primarily awareness materials for 
female students who had not given much thought to the possibility of entering 
non-traditlona^l careers. ^Although student reactions to the film were generally 
favorable, the logistical problems relating to its use were considerable. A 
number of schools did not receive the film in time; and the film distributor 
did not always include return postage, thus inconveniencing school contact 
persoi4t. In addition, a few counselors and/or teachers previewed the film and 
decided the contents were inappropriate for their students. Therefore, the 
film was nx>t distributed in the 1978-79 program. As in the pilot program, 
this film and three films specific to women in science careers were described 
in the List of Resource Materials which was in the resource packet. 

The second major change was dropping meetlings with intact classes and 
adding follow-up meetings after large group sessions.'* Class meetings were 
dropped after it was decided that males were no longer to be involved. Follow- 
up meetings, ^hich were suggested by women scientists and school personnel, in 
the pilot program, were designed to provide an informal forum for interested 
students who attended large group meetings. 

The types of meetings which were included in the 1978-79 visit schedules 
are discussed below. 

1. Large Group Meetings 

Each school was asked to arrange a large group meeting pf ninth and 
tenth grade female students. Large schools sometimes selected a portion of 
their ninth and/or tenth grade females for the meeting, or they arranged two 
or more separate meetings. Some high schools also included students from 
grades 11 and 12, and a few junior high schools invited seventh and eighth 
grade females. Large group meetings were designed to efficiently pr)ovide a 
large number of students an opportunity to meet a woman scientist role model 
and to show examples of women in a variety of science careers. / 
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The field representative distributed copies of Careers in Scien ce atfid Tech 
no logy: More Womeqi Weeded (see Section C below), which presents some of the 
major messages of the program. She then proceeded with a prepaVed introduction 
which emphasized the following: (1) most wometi do work; (2) without proper 
planning women may have to stay in low**paying, unskilled jobs; (3) there are 
many opportunities for women in the sciences; and (4) while you do not need to 
be a genius to succeed in a science ca?eer, you do need to take the pecessary. 
science and mathematics prerequisites. * ^ 

V 

The 15-minute introduction included a series of slides of women scien- 
tists who represent a diversity of science fields, types of employment, ages, 
lifestyles, and race or ethnic backg'rounds . These slides were used to illus- 
trate a number of points: women scientists work on many kinds of tasks in 
many settings; scientists are often involved in finding solutions to important 
societal problems; and women scientists have combined successful careers with ^ 
their personal lives in a number of ways. 

The woman scientist was then introduced, and she usually took about 15-20 
minutes for her presentation. There was a great deal of variation in these 
presentations, depending upon the activities and personalities of the particu- 
lar woman scientist. Student and faculty evaluation in the pilot prbgrW 
showed that women scientists who brought "hands-on" demonstrations or slide 
presentations were generally more successful in gaining student attention. 
Therefore, the initial letter to women scientists in 1978--79 gave examples of 
successful demonstrations and urged them to prepare similar enes appropriate 
to their fields, resulting in more demonstrations in 1978-79. (The letter to 
women scientists is in Appendix A.) 

In addition to presenting demonstrations and slides, the women scientists 
often discussed their education, training, and personal backgrounds., Many 
related how they happened to choose a sxrientific career; some had aspired to 
such careers from an early age while others seemingly stumbled in^iq -thpm. 
Some talked about how they resolved the problems associated with combining a 
career in science and technology with a family. 

After the woman scientist had completed her presentation, the field 
representative displayed resources for the students including the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook , I Can Be Anything: Careers and Colleges for Yo ung Women, ^ 
and the Visiting Women Scientists Program resource packet. The contents of 
the resource packet wei:^ briefly discussed, with references to particularly 




i good^ttblicatiotis.- The fiel<^ reprftSeAtatlve uentiohibd th«t' the packets had ^ 
pamphlets ' on specific 4ireas of 'science pl^us ^nformat^ion about fia4jEicdal aid^, 
and s|ie 'informed students where the resourci^ packets were to be located in the 
school. ' - Ji. ' 

2. Follow-Up Meetings 

.In most schools in which a large group meeting was conducted there 
was at least 1 follow-up meeting of approximately 30> females, In many schools 
there were additional follow-up meetings; and in schools with^only ninth grade 
students, the program sometimes consisted df t)ne o'^r two large group meetings 
and several fo'llow-up meetings* . 

The follow-up meetings were, designed to make informal sessions available 
ta those who were particularly intejested in exploring scienCe careervpossibil 
ities. In some schools participants were chosen by school staff based upon 
demonstrated interest and ability in science and mathematics, and in others 
they were sfelf-selected. The major purposes were (a) to establish and ]?i?in- 
force the notion that women can be interested and successful in science t:a- 
reers, combining them with full private lives, and (b) to provide specific ^ 
information- in response to students ' questions . 

The field representative established an informal atmosphere. She often 
^conducted pne of the program learning activities developed specifically for 
the 1978-79 program (see Section C below). If the woman scientist had. a 
demonstration other than the one 4ised in the large group meeting, she would ^ 
sometimes use it. If not, she often described her job in more detail, includ- 
ing anecdotes of experiences IS^n her science career". 

The field Representative usually allowed approximately ten minutes for 
questions and then gave each participant an opportunity to obtain a copy of 
Thinking About a Career in Science and Technology: A Young Woman's Choice, 
which was developed to help students in ^career planning (see Section C below) . 
She encouraged the students to use this and other sources to seek information 
about science careers. 

3* ' Seminars | 

Schools were encouraged to scliedule seminars for approximately 25 
females from grades 11 and 12. Since juniors and seniors could not easily 
redirect their ptog^ams to include more math ''and science, schools were encour- 
aged to select students who were particularly inter^ted in a science career, 
or who were taking electives in math and science. Most schools scheduled at 



least one sfDitiar and ipaoy iirrangi^d tWo thr^e*. Spnlte Achool9^^4irtit{ed pa;^|,lc- 
Ipation to females taking elective mathematj^cs and srience couiJ'ses^. Awhile 
others allowed the studl^'nt^i ta' decide if , thfey wanti;(f to fttend. : Thn*«a^jt>r 
purposes of seminars were t^he sam<* as for f6llow-up meetin^fs. ; 

The field representative distributed copies bf Careers in Science and 
Technology : More Women j^eeded and then $ave a brie,f . version of the introduc*- 
tion and slide presentation used with- ^arge froups* After about 15^ nSinu^es 
the womaiv scientist was introduced to /fcbnduct the seminar for 20-25 minutes. 
She often opened with m demonstration' orv si iiJes and t^eh di,scxia9ed her job. 
In these all-^female settings she was /likely to add a dischssion of the problems 
associated \flth combining a st^cceSsxul career and a family, using personal 

examples, or those of ^l "coH^eague. / ' 

. • ^ * . / > • . ' . 

, Thete were some overriding themes, vhich were generally covered: more 

■ ' ^ '4 ' ^ 

women are >utering the traditionally male fields of science and engineering; 

because of nfew. attitudes anxl fed^i^al laws th^r^ are many opportunities for 

' ^ ■ ' ' - 

women in the, sciences ; one doefj^ not have to be a genius to succeed in a career 

in Science or engitieering , ' but high school females should take* electiVes in 

science and mathematics to ensure the option of entering these careers later. 

At least ten minutes were allotted for quei^tioris because it was reported 
in the pilot program that elevi^nth 'an<f- twelfth gra<Je females often h^d more 
questions than the yourigfir students. Etich student was given the opportunity 
to obtain a copy of Thii^king About a Career in Sc ience and Technol ogy: A'Yo.u ng 
Woman ^ s Choice and urg<^d to use available infofciiiatioh , sources , as described 
above for large grdup^-. , , \ 

^- Staff Meetings 

In the pilot program, contact persons were requested to artange a 
meeting with representatives from various departments. There were som^ opera- 
tional problems with those meetings. ParticijJants of.ten learned little about 
the purposes of the Visiting Women Scientists Program prior to the meeting > 
and some staff members were unable to at^tend during regular class periods. » 
Some teachers also xjesented the loss of class time for participating students. 
In addition^ the field representative did not have an established, set bf^ 
guidelines for conducting the staff meeting. 

As a result of' experiences in the pilot program, modifications were made 
for 1978-79. The presentation was brief (15-30 minutes) and structured. 
Field representatives were flexible in scheduling 4 time period for the meeting 



to dMke it posiible for at nany interested itaff nenbers tOrat^tend as possible^ 
-e^g^^ before school, during lunch, or after iichool. Also, fthe contact person 
was provided with copies of a descriptive memorandum f<^ distribution to 
school stiff members ptior to the visit (see Chapter V)« 

- The meeting was to be scheduled with interested staff, including the 
following V guidance counselors; teaohers in the areas of science, mathe* 
mktictf, and social 8cien<^e; librarians; and oth^r interested school or dis* 
triHrt^ pei^aonnel. The mkjor purposes, of the meeting were: (1) to describe the 
purposes of the Visiting Women Scientists Program; (2) to describe the types 
of lAe^tings conducted and the information presented; (3) to acquaint them with 
the resource packet and other valuable rejference materials; and (4) to encour- 
age them to be sensitive to the purposes of the program and to reinforce the 
ideas after the visit. 

X -s. It was sometimes difficult to arrange a staff meeting, and they -often-* had 
to be held during lunch or itmnediately after school. A staff me^^ting took 
place in 79 percent of the pilot schools and in 69 percent of the 1978-79. 
sch^oW. Across both years only counselors and science teachets were repre- 
- s^ntetf^in more than 75 percent of the meetings, while mathematics teachers and 
librarians attended about half of the meetings. 

At the staff meeting the field representative introduced herself and the 
wpmyan scientist. She then gave a brief overview of the program and reiterated 
the major points to be presented to students. She stated her hope that the 
- \ intferactibn between the role model and students, along with the ihfoVrmation 
and rajjaterials provided, would help influence the students' career planning. 
V It was emphasized' that the message for students was not to choose a specific 
' career at this time, but to consider science careers and take high school math 
and science courses to keep their options, open. Acknowledging that a one-day 
^ ^ program cannot accomplish this by itself, the field represerjtative stated that 
one purpose of the staff meeting was to enlist the teachers* help in reinforc- 
ing feynales to consider science careers. ' 

The field representative then discussed resources for the students ^ as 
described for large group meetings. . She displayed the resource, packet, in- 
% ^ fo^ed participants of the location of the two packets provided to the school, 
and distributed the List of Resqj^rce Materials , explaining that teachers could 
sometimes assist their students by referencing a relevant publication. Most 
^ schools placed the packets in the guidance center, counseling of f ice , or 
library, <?hile others pla'ced one in the science department. 
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III doting, the field repreeentttive once iigeio urged the teachers to 
reinforce the goali of the program and opened '^he meeting for diacussion. the 
■taff Meetings often sparked neaningful ditcuasion. Many teachers were keenly^ 
aware of the inportance of career education and desired more knowledge about 
career opportunities in H:he sciences.'- 

B. ' MeetjLpgs Conducted T 

the types of meetings scheduled in schools varied to accommodate specific 
school'' schedules an^ preferences. During the'^pilot program at least one large 
group iBee ting wa< conducted in 50 percent of the schools. After the 1978-79 
principal and contact person letters were modified to encourage large group 
meetings, nearly 80 p<^cent of the schools scheduled oi^e or more. In both 
years, over 75 percent of the scKools scheduled at least one seminar; and the 
average number per achpol Vais over 2.5/ In 1978-79 at least t)ne follow-up 
meeting was conducted in over 75 percent of the schools with a large group 
meeting. Visits were full and active. Across both years there was an average 
of more^than four formal meetings with students pejr .day . When staff meetings 
are added, the average number of meetings per day was almost five. 

Students rated the various small group meetings very highly.^ Seminars 
were rated "excellent" by over 35 percent of participants across both years 
and "excellent" or "good" by at leabt 90 percent. During the pilot year, 26 
percent of the students attending class sessions rated ti^m "excellent," and 
another 57 percent rated them "good." In 1978-79, 41 percent cated follow-ups 
"excellent," and another 51 percent rated them "good." 

Students who attended only large group meetings were not asked to com- 
plete questionnaires for logistical reasons. Visitors in the pilot program 
felt that the large group was the least effective ty^e of meeting; however, 
they were continued ^because a large number of students' could 1)e reached effi- 
ciently. The more highly structured presentatioii^ ip^ 1978-79 seemed to increase 
their effectiveness. 

C. Materials Used in the Visiting Women Scientists Progyam 

During the planning' phaae of the pilot prc^gram an extensive, search was 
made for relevant available^pamphlets, b6oks, films, filmstrips, and bibliog- 
raphies o^ additional materials. Publishers' catalogues were examined, and 
professional organizations and industrial firms were cqntacted. Materials 



were exanined for their appropriateness in meeting *the objectives of the 
Vislt\ng Women Scientists Program. Several materials were distributed to 
students or included in the resource jpackets given to participating schools, 
and others were referenced in a List of Resource Materiali^^ncluded in the 
resource packet. I)t addition, some materials were developed by RTI specific- 
ally ior.^^i^^^tfkaLe pilot program. These ificluded descriptive brochures, 
handout (llB|iy3MH|^ students, and learning activities for occasional use by 
field fepr'ittij^itl^^^ students. ' 

Since t^ objectives of the pilot and 1978-79 progri^ms were nearly the 
rame, it w^s not necessary to conduct another Complete search for materials; 
however, some materials which had not been avaJLlable at the time of the pilot 
program were included in the 1978-79 resource packet and List of Resource 
Materials. 

Base(| upon experiences of th^ pilot program, some of the materials devel-' 
oped specifically for the program were di«continued or revised, while some new 
materials were developed. The materials used in the 1978-79 program are 
described below. Copies of some of them are included in Appendix B with the 
List of Resource Materials.® 

I 

1. Visiting Women Scientists Program Resource Packet 
and List of Resource Materials 

The 1978-79 resource packet included materials about financial aid 
and career opportunities in the biological and physical sciences, engineering, 
mathematics, and social sciences. Two particularly. good publications deserve 
specific comment. The 16-page illustrated booklet Women in Science and Technol - 
ojty: Careers for Today and Tomorrow ^ explores some of the myths and regalities 
about womenx in science careers and the steps necessary to plan a successful 
career. I'm Madly in Love with Electricity *^ gives profiles of women in a 
variety of science areas, including pictures and quotations. 

The List of Resource Materials describes ^he contents of the packet and, 
has an annotated bibliography of materials and films judged to be especially ^ 
good by RTI.. In the pi^lot program each participating sthool received one 
resource packet. Because many pilot schools requested additional packets, 
each school in the 1978-79 program was given two packets and an opp^bi|^unity , to 
request as many as three more. 

2i Visiting Women Scientists Program Brochure 

xThis informational brochure gives a bri,ef. overview of the program. 
H was included with letters to Chief State School Of ficers District Superin- 
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tendents, wpmen scientists, and schools. It waSyHlso sent to persons who 
contacted RTI for information about the program.* 

3. Careers in Science and Technology: More Women Needed 
This brochure, which has a cover resembling a "help wanted" section 

of a newspaper, provides information about current and projected Employment 
Opportunities in acieiice and technology careers. It points out that some 
science fields, sucl^as engineering, are particularly promising for women and^ 
that, in general, opportunities for persons trained in the sciences are greater 
in industry than in academia. The i^^ortance of keeping one*s options open by 
getting a good background in mathematics is stressed, and several^^oui^ces for 
_QjitAining_-additioiia4- 4nformatr^ caTeexs" aire ~^s c ri^^d^. AH students 

who attended a meeting in the 1978-79 program received this brochure. 

t ^ 

4. Visiting Womei^ Sci^^ntists Program Learning Activities 
A number of learning activities (or modules) \<ere developed foj: the 

pilot program, and three of them were "revised for 1978-^79. Field representa- 
tives used them as time permitted to provide information and to stimulat^j 
discussion about science careers and career planning. ■ , ^ . 

The case study describes a fictitious but fairly common situation: both 
the brother and sister are gopd students; the parents are encouragiag the g^on 
to go to college to become an engineer^ but they have not spoken to the daugh-- 
ter. Students were asked to consider what they think should happen, and the 
field representative had a series of questions to^timulate discussion. 

A matching exercise illustrated the diversity of science careets whic^ji 
^are available. It wap designed to be rather easy tp complete to avoid giving ^ 
students tb^ impressioh that^s<:tence is difficult. The sciences are separated 
into major categories: engineering, physical science and mathematics, life 
science, social science, antl interdisciplinary . As an example, five different 
tasks associated, with life science fire fisted, and the students are asked to 
match each example with one of fivc^ types of life scientists. iVfter the 
students were given time^tb complete the matching exercises, the field repre- 
9entative led a discussion about these science careers. 

A four-page booklet, entitled Thinking About a Career in Science and 
Technology: A Young Woman Vs Choice , shows students the importance of career 
planning. It presents steps foc^planning a career and describes some of the 
resources available to assist students, including the Visiting Women Scientists 
Program resource packets, the U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Outlook 

- t. 
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Handboohf l* I Can Be Anythioa; Careers md Colleges for Yoimg Womea ,^^ and 
school counselors. The field representirtive was provided with a aeries of 
slides to use in presenting this infomation to students, and copies of this, 
booklet were made available to interested students. ^ ^ 
,5. Preffs Release* 

During the pilot program the goals of the Visiting Women Scientists 
Program were perceived as ve,ry timely and appropriate, which led to an \inexpect>- 
ed number of contacts with the press. In 1978--79 a press release was sent to 
a representative of each participating school district, and field representa- 
tives had copies to use when contacted by the local press. 
6. Evaluation Forms 

■ : ■ ( 

A number of forms were developed to gather data about the feasibility 
and effectiveness of the Visiting Women Scientists Program. In the pilot 
program, data, were collected from students and staff members in both visited 
s<:hools and control schools. In addition, the women scientists, RTI field 
representatives, and RTI central staff members provided data about the visits. 
Similar data collection procedures were used in ^the 1978-79 program, with 
revisions to some of the forms. Students handed their completed forms to the 
field repreisentatives, while sctfcol personnel and women scientist^ were given 
postage-paid envelopes to use in returning their forms. A copy o^ the 1978-79 
Student Fprm is included in Appendix B. The forms used in collecting data 
from schools, women scientists, and field representatives are included in thft 
two final reports. ^ 

There are a. number of important considerations in planning for program 
evaluation. Among the decisions which roust be made are those relating to the 
questions to be ^swered and the data sources to be used. For example, while 
the ultimate goal of the program may be to increase the number of women scien- 
tists, achievement of that goal cannot be measured for a number of years. In 
the pilot Visit;lng Wometa Scientists Program it was decided to limit the impact 

evaluation to determining if students ^were ''encouraged td seek additional 

« 

information about faience careers. School personnel as well as the students 
themselves were used as data sources. 

^ It is important that the forms used in data collection be. clear ^nd 
unambiguous, and that they be designed to provide^ the necessary information 
.with the least possible interruption to ^>rogram activities and minimal respon- 
dent burden. Data processing issues must also be considered. For example, 



■ultiple-^cholce type quettions * may be mor^ difficult to tonttruct than opeQ*^ 
ended queations/ but they "provide major advantagea in terma of data processing 
efficiency. , 

f . ^ ^ 

iii. . the rqps of the field representativt: 
,1nd school contact person 



RTI established the roles of th« field representative and school contact 
person to ensure that details of school visi^^s would be successfully arranged 
and that logistical problems would be* held to a minimum. In the pilot program 
both the conceptual role and individual performances of field representatives 
were evaluated highly by women scientists and school personnel. Likewise, 
school contact persons did A very good job of arranging for. the visits. Both 
roles were continued for the 1978-79 program as described below. 



A. Hiring Fiaild Ijep resents tives 

^or the 1978 pilot program four field representatives were employed on a ^ 
full--time basis for four months to visit schools in a particular region, in 
the 1978-^79 program three field i^epresentatives were employed f<^r four months 
to visit schools in one of three metropolitan' areas . They were drawn from the 
following: |[r) science graduate students with some ejcperience in science; (2) 
recently graduated master's and doctoral students with work experience; and 
(3) unemployed scientists seeking short-term employment. 

Field representatives were recruited by running an advertisement In 
metropolitan newspapers. The. most qualified candidates were interviewed 
personally, and tli'e following factors were considered: (1) the abality to 
relate to women scientists and school personnel as a facilitator and coordin- 
ator; (2) the abi^lity to i^elate to sqhool officials and students in public 
speaking, seminars, and media presentations; and (3) a flexible schedule. 

B. - Training Field Representativea 

During the 1978 pilot program, the field representatives were given 
guidance and assistance from RTt staff about the use ot various materials, 
presentation techniques, and scheduling. However, they also maintained a good • 
deal of freedom in thesle areas, since it was the purpose of the pilot program 
,to eyaluiite various materials and procedures for future use. 
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The thre^ field representatives were ssked to complete severs! pr^^lininary 
sctivities in high schools prior to the one-week trilning session. The sctiv-^ 
ities were designed for two purposes: to acquaint the field representatives 
with the progrsBt and to field test the procedures and materials . The fiel^ 
representatives also Yr^sited local high schools and conducted additional ^ 
program activities during the training session. Based upon these experiences, 
RTI staff revised procedures and materialt^ for the pilot program. ^ 

The pilot program materials and procedures that proved most successful 
were revised, field tested during the fall of '1978, and incorporated into a 
more highly structured form for the 1978-79 program. Through this process the 
role of the field representative also became more specifically defined, and 
the 1978-79 training session included more detailed instruction. 

Prior to the one-week training session for 1978-79, the field representa- 
tives studied several materials designed to teach them about specific careers 
" in science and technology, a need which became evi<lent during the pilot program^ 
The field representatives for the 1978-79 program were more adequate^ly prepared 
for studli^nt questions about specific science careers, and their presentations 
and materials included more information about availal)le resources. Qther 
materials developed by IftPI staff for study prior to the training session 
involved the following i their roles in preparing women scientists and contact"^ 
persons for the visits; the logistical concerns in scheduling various meetings 
in scliools; basic content and suppletnental information for major presentations; 
and administrative procedures for completing program forms. 

RTI staff arranged two complete school visits during the training session 
so the new field representatives could observe and participate in typical 
visits- The first visit was conducted by a field representative from the 
pilot program and an experienced visiting woman scientist. During the second 
visit each field rej) resents tive conducted at least one meeting. These visits 
. ,.were discussed by the group, and individual conferences were held after the 
second^ visit . Rl^l also arranged conference call^ tp school contact persons so 
the new field representatives coutld listen to the scheduling of actual visits. 

Field representatives spent the remainder of th* training session study- 
ing the career materials and training manual. They discussed situations that 
might arise ii\ the schools and established guidelines for dealing with schopl 
staff and women scientists. During the week following the training session, 
they studied procedureti, called RTI with questions, and began calling contact 
persons and women scientists. 
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C. The Role of the Field Re);)re8eiitative 

Field representatives were, local liaisons, arranging the details of 
school visits with school contact persons and ensuring that each woman scien- 
tist was prepared for her visits. After RTI established a tentativte visit 
date, a letter was sent to the sc^ol contact person who had been designate^ 
by the principal to arrange the visit. This letter discussed the general 
parameters of the program and named the field representative Who would call to 
develop a visit schedule (see Appendix A for the contact person letter) . The 
field representative maintained telephone contact with each school contact 
person, oftfen making as many as five calls to arrange a final detailed schedule 
and be sure that facilities and equipment would be available. 

RTI staff selected women scientists and sent them materials which de- 
scribed the program and their general role in the visits (see Chapter IV). 
The field representative informed the woman scientist of the detailed meeting 
schedule in each of her schools and discussed her specific roles and presenta- 
tions. She. called the woman scientist by telephone and occasionally met with 
her prior to the first visit. Typically, women scientists incorporated many 
suggestions of the field representative for the first visit; however, once the 
visits bfegan, the field representative and the woman scientist worked together 
to plan and revise presentations. 

During visits, field representatives assisted with many of the activities 
and worked, with school contact persons to resolve problems . They also handed 
out materials to students and collected student evaluation forms- After 
visits to all schools in the circuit, the field representatives wrote personal 
thank-you letters to contact persons and women scientists, and they completed 
RTI reports about activities and problems in each school. ^ 

D. The Role of the School Contact Person 

Each principal designated a staff member as contact person to work with 
thp field representative in arranging the visit. Most contact persons were 
either science teachers, including department heads, or counselors. In a few 
cases, principals or assistant principals served as contact persons. 

The activities of the school contact person prior to the visit were: com 
muni eating with RTI staff to confirm the visit date; working with the field 
representative to arrange facilities and other details; and distributing 
memoranda and communicating with faculty members in preparing for the visit. 
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This required a good deal of effort but vaa Qot q^erly tiine*-contuniing. Across 
both years noat contact persons reported spending from two to five|^our|i in 
arranging the visits although many spent six to ten hours. 

Host school contact perkons also spent Considerable tine with the field 

\ 

representative and woman scientist during the day^-«f the visit. They helped 
arrange for students to attend sessions , attended the staff meeting , obtained 
necessary equipment and facilities , and accompanied the visitors through 
unfamiliar surroundings. Ovet 95 percent of the contact persons said they 
would be willing to coordinate the program again. 

E. Use of Field Representatives and School Contact Persons in 
Similar Programs - 
Data collected in both years indicated that the use of field representa- 
tives and school contact persons worked very well. Women scientists in the 
1978-79 program rated, field representative performance in five categories: 
preparing them for visits;, working with them during the visits; interacting 
with schdol personnel; interacting with students; and knowledge of various 
careers. Field representatives were rated "excellent*' by at least 63 percent 
of the women scientists in each category; and at least 96 percent rated them 
"excellent" or "good." 

Contact persons in 1978-79 rated field representatives in four categories: 
working with them in scheduling; ' interacting with students; knowledge of 
various careers; and enthusiasm about the program. At least 72 percent of the 
contact persons rated them "excellent" in each categoify, and at. least 96 
percent rated them either "excellent" or "good." 

^Some women scientists commented about the logistical support whiph allowed 
them to concentrate on their presentations. Others appreciated the fact that 
the field representatives were able to brief them about specific characteris- 
tics of each school based upon discussions with school contact persons. Some 
also remarked favorably about the way field representatives related with 
school personnel and about the added diversity from having a second woman 
scientist during the presentations. One woman scientist Commented: 

I have done quite a bit of volunteer work of this nature in the 
/ - past, and have often had trouble being met (the office did not know I was 
coming,* etc.) and also ari^anging in advance just what was expected of me 
(what materials to bring) It^ was most pleasant having someone to smooth 
the way for ©e, and to get treated like a V.I. P. at the schools. The 
schools coulidn't have been nicer or more helpful. t.^ 



The basic field representative role is considered to be essential in 
conducting an effective Visitiag Wonen Sci&itists Prograoi in siore than a very 
snsll, autononous situation. Sotseone itust coordinate connuni<:ations between 
the school and ^jaie woaan scientist to ensure a snooth visit. \ 

With very few exceptions, women scientists and field representatives 
reported that schools were very well prepared, due in gfe^t part to the efforts 
the contact persons. The contact person is' considered to be essential* At 
the very least, soai^one in, the school has-to be responsible for arranging for 
the necessary rooms and equipment (such as a slide projector) » as well as 
establishing a meeting $ctiedule for students and ensuring they get to the 
meetings. GiveA the Very busy schedules of principals, it seems an excellent 
idea to have them designate a contact person. There is usually a member of . 
Ihe science 9 mathematics, or guidance department who supports the goals of the 

r 

program and is willing to coordinate the visit. 

IV. SELECTING AND PREPARING' WOMEN SCIENTISTS 

A. Methods Used in the Visiting Womfcn Scientists Program 

One purpose of the pilot program was to test methods for obtaining women 

.scientists for visits. Applixation forms mailed to approximately 1,200 

women scientists from several sources: (1) samples from rosters of profession- 
al organizations; (2) recommendations from various disciplines and organiza- 
t^ns; (3) responses to program announcements in newsletters such as The NSF 
Bulletin; (4) articles such -as Space for Women ^^ And I'm Madly in Love with Elec - 
tricity ,^^ which portrayed w6men scientists; and (5) registration lists of the 

^national conventions of the Society of Women Engineers and the Engineering , 
Foundation. 

AnnouUcements in professional newsletters were very productive. Several 

hundred women scientists contacted RTI after seeing an announcement, and 70 

percent of these completed application forms, ^ By comparison, mailing unso- 

*^ " * , ^ 

licited applications to women on rosters of professional organizatiO|is yielded' 

hi , 

a rather small return rate (24 percent). Return rates for names obtained from 
pamphlets about women in science and trom recommendations were 42 and 46 
percent, respectively. More than 600 women scientists completed application 
fords for the pilot program. 
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Forty women scientists conducted the pilot vl8;lts, and 51 were selected 
for the 1978*79 program. For cost reasons, geographic location was a prime 
coQsfderation in i^lectidn. In addition, care was taken to ensure a balance 
of educational, occupational, and personal charactewLstics. Typjcally, one 
woman scientist, jaccompanied by an RTI field rej^resentative, visited several 
schools in a single week. 

One difficult decisioh is how many consecutive visits are to be mad<^ by 

( 

each scientist. Since the amount of preparation time for several visits is 
not appreciably more than that for one\ it is efficient to have each scientist 
visit several schools. Women scientists typically visited two or three schools 
in a single week, and many indicated that. the experiences of the first day 
helped them improve their presentations. However, four visits in single 
week were clearly too many; most indicated that they became exhausted and 
found it difficult to maintain thei^ enthusiasm, pue to scheduling- constraints 
some women scientists visited one or two schools during one week and then 
visited others in* later weeks. This procedure worked well and-may be practical 
for some programs. 

• Training or orientation of the women scientists is very important. 
Prospective visitors should understand what is expected of them, and they must 
be given guidelines for their presentations. Most women scientists have not 
prepared presentations for the specific program purposes, and many have not 
worked with teenagers in schools. In the Visiting Women Scientists Program 
each woman scientist received a letter e^laining the purposes of the program 
and describing the activities to be conducted/ The field representative fchen 
communicated with each woman by telephone, helping her tailt>r her presentation 
to the needs and interests of students. 

The letter sent to participating women scientists in the 1978-79 program 
is include4 in Appendix A. Womeii scientists were requested to prepare remarks 
about how they decided upon a science career, their job activities, and how 
they combine a career with other pursuits. It was recommended that she include 
a demonstration, and examples were given along with guidelines for preparing 
one. Some cautionary remarks were also included, such srs avoiding the appear- 
ance of recruiting for their science fields or companies and avoiding the 
advoca<:5r of any one lifestyle. 

Although program presentations covered a variety of sciej^ce area«^ the 
visitor's area inevitably received more attention than others. Other programs 
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may wish to have several women scientists or perhaps a number of both male and 
female scientists visit the school together or over a period of days* During 

A. > 

the 1978-79 program the team appr9ach was tried by having two women scientists 
visit sfveral schools with a field representative. Women scientists and 
school jBtaff were positive about this (jj^p roach. The contrast between women 
was enlightening and informative, and students received a more varied picture 
by learning about two careers and lifestyles and observing the interaction of 
the three visitors.- , 

One problem with teams in the Visiting Women Scientist Prograin involved 
costs. The women were reimbursed for travel expenses and provided an honorar- * 
ium ($100 per day); therefore, the team approach considerably increase^ the 
cost per visit. If no honorarium were paid or if it were small, co^ would 
not be so important. 

Another difficulty with the team approach was lack of time. In a typical 
schoal period, there was not enough time for two women scientists to make 
complete presentations, especially when one scientist tended to dominate. 
This was improved when follow-up meetings were scheduled, because; students had 
an opportunity to explore additional ideas with each woman. If class periods 
could bf? combined and more time allotted per meeting or if an additional day 
were available, the effectiveness of the team would be increased. 

When women scientists were asked how much time they spent in preparing 
for visits, the average was less than 10 hours, and most reported spending 
between 6 and 12 hours . It is advisable to. encourage women scientists to 
prepare carefully for the visit, using established guidelines; and if there is 
remuneration for time spent in the program, preparation time should b^ reim- 
bursed. ^ 

There were only minor difficulties in scheduling women scientists for 
visits: It was more difficult in the pilot program, because some women had to 
make commitments to travel large distances. When there was a last-minute 
cancellation, it was difficult to obtain a replacement; for this reason five 
schools were visited solely by a field representative. Scheduling was consid- 
erably easier in 1978-79 because the visits in each area were conducted within 
a SO-miie radius and nearly all women scientists were from the geographical 
area of the school. It was relatively easy to substitute another woman scientist 
for a visit on short notice. 
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One difficulty in the 197^-79 program was finding minority scientists to 

visit some schools with large minority enrollments. Suggestions^had been made 

to utilize minority\woraen scientists as role models in minority schools whenever 

gorfsible, as well as in other schools. * Minority women visited 43 of the lAO 

schools in 197B-79; 16 of those schools were predominantly whi.te, while 27 had 

greater than a 60 percent minority enrollment. However, obtaining minority 

women scientists was often diff icult . y Industries and various minority organiza- 

.ons were contacted for recommendations, and an announcement was placed in 

trite NSF Bulletin . When the original sources did not provide a sufficient 

numhisrof minority women in Los Angeles and Philadelphia, additional contacts 

were made to find women scientists near those cities. 

The following steps are advisable in obtaining women scientists: make 
ft 

initial contacts and commitments' \^11 in advance; before a commitment is made, 
be sure the prospective women scientists fully understand the program's pur- 
poses and procedures; and provide adequate written guidelines and someone who 
can answer their questions during^preparation. Nearly all women scientists 
who desired to participate in the Visiting Women Scientists Program shared the 
goals of the program and were eager to work with students. However, most 
needed some help in preparing to share their experiences with teenagers, and 
they welcomed RTI's assistance. 
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B. Development of a Women Scientists Roster 

As a result of suggestions in the pilot program, a national Wom^ Scien- 
tists Roster was developed for use by schools, districts, and organizations 
interested in conducting similar programs. This roster includes approximately 
1,300 women scientists who are interested in encouraging females to consider 
science careers. They* come from the 50 states, Canada, Puerto Rico, and D.C; 
and they represenjt all areas of science and & variety of educational, employ- 
ment, and race or ethnic background categories. ' 

The roster was developed by contacting nearly 900 women who had expressed 
interest in participating in the j^ilot program and by announcing its develop- 
ment in the NSF Bulletip and other professional publications. The 
consists of twb lists. One is ordered alphabetically by last name and contains 
all available information: name, mailing address, phone number; general and 
specific areas of science, highest degree, 1978 employment, and race or ethnic 
background. The second is ordered alphabetically by state, numerically by zip 
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code, then ;(|p.phabetically by last name. It ahoWs the city» general area of 
science » and ethnic background of each woman scientist. 

The Women Scientists Roster will be available through The National Science 
Teacfhers* Association, an affiliate of \the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. It should prove useful in locating women scientists who 
are willing to meet with students* ^ Scientists could be invited to give assem- 
bly presentations, meet with cliisses, or talk with small groups of interestf^ ' 
students. It may also be possible to arrange for some interested students to 
'Visit the scientist at her place of work, ^' 

Some%8chool8 or program organizers may wish to locate additional women 
scientists. They might place an announcement in local newspapers or industrial 
newsletters, which describes the activities and types fl^f persons needed arid 
requests that interested person;? contact them. Some groups have also had 
success in obtaining visitors by contacting local industries, although thia 
./^approach was not particularly effective in the Visiting Women Scientists Pro- 
gram, The American Association for the Advanceraewt- of Science (AAAS^-has 
compiled, a directory of handicapped scientists'*^ (both' male and female) which, 
is an available resource, and the AAAS is currently developing a Minority 
Women in Science Network. 

' V. SELECTING AND CONTACTING SCHOOLS 
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A- Obtaining Permission to Contact the T' ^ 

A program conducted by district pei^Onk^l v^ithin their own schoo^ system 
is an fnternal matter and will follow pifocedures established for programs 
involving school visitors ^ For example, di^me school systems require that the 
Board of Education review all written materials to be distributed to students. 
When a projgram will be conducted by personi^^xternal to a scho61 system or 
across a number of districts, the problems of protocol become more complex. 
It is essential that program planners inform approprflil^e school authorities of 
any contacts within their jurisdiction and obtain the nJir^essary permis^s^on. . 
Some of the considerations involved in obtaining permissidq contact schoori^* 
are discussed below. ^ \^ ^\ 

Due to the increasing number of research studies, state educ^<;xcin offi- 
cials have taken steps to contrdl access to the public scliools. The '^puncill 
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of Chief State School Officers hat established the Committee on Evaluation and 
Infonaati^n Systems (CEIS) which screens research, studies in public schools. 
It. is extremely difficult to obtain state permission to c^duct any study, 
without CEIS approval. 

It is not clear whether a Visiting Women Scientists Program^ should be 
considered a research study. While sucfe^ a program is primarily a service to 
the schools, it may also Include a considerable amount of data collection in 
it» planning and evaluation. . To avoid possible pipoblems in obtaining state 
clearance of the pilot ancf 1978-79 Visiting WomW Scientists Programs, CEIS 
was asked to review program plans. 

Chief State School Officers (CSSO's) in the states with participating 
schools were then contacted^ They were given a program brochure, a copy of 
^h<^ CEIS approval form, a list of the schools to be contacted, and a collect 
phone nudibi&r for any questions or concerns. Several CSSO's contacted JRTI to 
indicate their endorsement of the program; none raised .a|iy objections • 

I When a program operates entirely within one state, it should be possible 
to obtain permission to contact; local districts from state officials. When a 
number of .states^ are involved, it may be helpfui to obtain CEIS approval prioi; 
to xrontacting the CSSO*s. In either case, it is important that the CSSO be . 
informed of plans to vijs it public schools in that state. Otherwise, critical 
delays nlay be encountered during program implementation while district offi- 
cials determine if the program is sanctioned by the state. 

In most cases state officials will leave approval of visits^ to local 
dil^rictit* Siace district superintendents are directly responsible for ^activ- 
ities in their districts, they must be provided advance information and the 
ojijportunlty to approve or disapprove. It is best to contact superintendents 
well in a^ance of the actual visits so they have ample time to react. In the 
pilot Visiting Women Scientists Program superintendents usually received a 
copy of the letter to be sent to their principals approximately three months 
before the visits This provided ample opportunity for them to communicate 
with RTI and their principals in determining whether to approve the program. 

In the 1978-79 program district personnel were integrally involved in 
e«i^y planning. Science an^/or mathematics coordinators in certain large 
public and parochial sthool* systems were contacted to determine if their 
districts wished to participate, and the CSSO and district superintendent 
received ^opies of the correspondence. Letters of invitation were mailed to 



principals only after district approval was obtained. As the program pro-r 
greased, other districts and schools vere contacted using the sane protocol. 

B. Selection of Schools ' 

-■■ -v - • t , 

The pilot program ^as designed to evaluate the feasibility ande|fecfive- 
neas of a Visiting Women Scieatists Program, and school selection procedures 
were designed with thc^se evaluation needs in mind. A probability sample of 
324 U.S. high schools (including public, ijrivate,c and parochial schools) was 
selected. iEach principal received a descriptive brochure, a letter asking i^ 
the school wished to participate, and a form and i>08tage~pai.d envelope to. use 
in indicating interest. These materials were mailed in mid-October with a 
cutoff date In early December for receipt; of forms. 

A total of 13A of the 324 schools indicated they would like to partici- 
pate, and 13 declined. The remaining 177 schools did' not respondy and it ^as 
assumed' they were not interested.^* It was estimated that roughly^ 40 p'^rcent 
of the high schools in the United States would wish to participate in the 
Visiting Women Scientists Proffram if given the opportunity to do so, using 
contact procedures similar to those used in the pilot program. However, the. 
percent of interested ischools varied depending on re|(ion, type of community, 
and size of school* For example, urban schools were significantly leas likely 
than others to be interested in participating in the program. Therefore, it 
is necessary to decide whethc^r to visit only those schools which express 
interest, regardless of the b/lance, or to use procedures that will ensure a 
better balance. For example, it^would be possible to compensate for the 
smaller percent of urban schools ^expected to indicate interest by making 
initial contacts with a larger niindber of urb^n schools. For the pilot program 
it was essential that participating schools represent a good cross-section of 
U.S. schools to teat the program under a wide range of conditions; therefore, 
additional schools were selected to provide better balance. 

\ 

Those schools which had indicated interest befare the cutoff date wer^ 
grouped geographically into 30 clusters for selection of experimental school* 
(which received a visit and a resource packet) and control schools (which 
received only a resource packet). Schools within each cluster were randomly 
assigned to experimental and control groups, using a procedure which assigned 
approximately 1/3 of the schools to the control group. There were 40 control 
schools* J 



Some additional ichooli 'w«re then acheduled for visits. Of the 110 ^ 
•chools visited In the pilot program, 75 were experimental schools «n4 35 were 
additional schools. The 35 additional schools were placed within the 30 
geographical clusters, which constituted qircuits to be visited during «n , 
single week. « < 

For the 1978-79 program a more cost-effective operation was devised. The 
program, was localized in three areas, and costs were reduced by using local 
field representatives and women scientists. Although f random sample was not 
selected, it was considered important to include. a reasonably diverse group of 
schools. In orSer to increase the number of urban sdhools, visits were conduct- 
ed in three metropolitan areas. Interest and participation by the major urban 
district (s) were prerequisites fOr conducting the program in each area. 

The three\ metropolitan areas were Los Angeles, Philadelphia , 'and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. School officials in the county of Lps Angeles and the school 
district of Philadelphia had indicated interest during the pilot program, but 
the pilot design made it impossible' to include them. .When recontacted for the ^ 
1978-79 program, both expressed interest.' Minneapolis-St . Paul waa^selected 
as a midwestern area which would provide diversity. Four of the larger dls- 
tricts in that area were contacted, and all indicated interest, the archdio- 
ceses in the three areas also expressed interest when contacted. 

In Minneapolis-St. Paul it was possible to invite all junior high and 
high schools in the four districts, while a>»<i_jjicluding private and parochial 
schools. In Philadelphia, the program was initially offered to senior high 
schools and some parochial and private schools. In Los Angeles, county office 
personnel selected one« high school and an alternate per district, and a few 
parochial and private schools were included. Alternate schools were used when 
scheduled ' schools could not participate. When original contacts did not 
provide enough schools in Philadelphia and Minneapolis-St. Paul, additional 
districts were invited to participate. 

Concentrating the visits in local areas rather than using a national 
probability sample of schools has advantages including reduced travel costs 
and improved communications with schools and field staff. In addition, the 
fact that the visitors generally lived and worked in the local area helped the 
students identify with them, and it may be possible for future visits to be 
arranged by schools. The major disadvantage is that evaluation results may 
not be generalizable to the nation. 
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In the pilot .profraa initial coMunicationt wate reatricted to nail and 
t«lepbone. CooHNmicatlpq iwlth diatrict-level peraonnel was livited to a«nding 
thtf auperintendetit a copy of the initial letter to princfLpala . In I978>79 RTI 
worked closely with diitrict personnel in .planning achool contacts. For 
exlople, one superintendent wrote a^ letter of endorseaient, which was later 
Included with the p^rlncip»l letter, and his oiathenatics coordinator arra^nged 
,for RTI personnel to m«et with the school science and mathematics chairpersons 
to discuss' the program. The preliminary meeting was belief icial to the field 
representative in 'establishing a working relationship with some contact persons 
in the first, telephone call; however, it was not a necessary step for a success- 
ful visit. 

C. Cowpimaic^tioas with the Schools 

While it^is possible to work with teacheni, department chairpersons, or 
counselors as contact persons in planning the details of the program, it is 
inappropriate to do so without the full approval of the principal. In both 
the pilot and 1978-79 programs the principals received letters describing the 
program and asking them to complete application forms if their schools were 
interested. (Copies of the 1978 principal letter and principal form are 
included in Appendix A.) Only after the principal approvfed and designated a 
contact person did RTI communicate with another staff member. 
' In the pilot program the principals were asked to provide information 

about the school's size and type of community, school enrollment, race or 
ethnic composition of the school, and the dates on yhich the school was not in 
session at the same time they were asked to designate a contact person. In ^ 
. the 1978-79 program the principal was asked to provide only the name of a 
contact person and information about visit dates. All other information was 
obtained later from the contact person. There were two reasons for thi!|: (1) 
principals might be more likely to complete a brief form, thus increasing the 
percent of participating schools; and ^(2) obtaining Information from contact 
persons would get then) involved in the program early. ^ 

This was a good decision, but it sometimes caused a problem in selecting 
minority women scientists as role models in minority schools. When there were 
delays^^itn receiving completed school information forms from contact persons, 
information ; about race and ethnic composition of schools had to be obtained 
from the district. It would have been preferable to obtain this specific 

piece t)f information from the principal in the initial contacts- 

*■ 
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0^<» iaportaitt function of the contact person was to be a liaison between 
the vliitoira and teachers. In the pilot program contact peraonii were not 
given sufficient assistance by RTI; therefore » many teachers were not adequately 
Infomed about the program. For the 1978-79 progr§fn, materials were made 
available interested contact persons for distribution to teachers « These 
included: a memorandum which described the program and backgrounds of the 
visitors; a program brothur*; and a list of the science career resource mater- 
ials in the resource packet. The contact person indicated the number of 
copies ^desired. In Qome schools contact persons distributed materials to all 
staff members; in others they gave them only t^j. selected persons, such as 
science and mathematics teachers. This additional communication proved to be 
effective. Teachers were bore willing to release their students, and those 
who attended staff meetings were generally better prepared and more enthusias- 
tic than .during the pilot program. 

D. Scheduling the Visits 

While it would be desirable to have each school select the date for Its 
viiit, this is usually nt>t possible. The circuit approach used in the pilot 
program necessitated scheduling as many as four visits in a geographic area 
for a, single week, and it was not feasible to allow the schools to choose the 
exact Visit dates. The visits were scheduled by RTI, and contact persons were 
Informed of the dates by letter. Care was taken to avoid dates on which the 
principal had indicated school was not in session, but 26 percent of the 
schools experienced difficulty with the scheduled date. The most common 
scheduling problems were: (1) schools closed due to snow, (2) the visit drfte 
was immediately before or after vacation, and (3) the visit date conflicted 
with other activities such as competency testing or teacher workdays. In some 
cases, the schools wished to reschedule the visit; however, the fact that the 
schools "Vere so widely dispersed occasionally made rescheduling impossible. 

The 1978-79 program allowed a good deal more scheduling flexibility. 
Schoolflf indicated dates they would most like 'to be visited, as well as dates 
which were impossible or inconvenient. Since there wash's field represeptative 
in each of the three areas and the women scientists were from the local area, 
it was much eaiiier to rearrange Visit schedules without increasing costs. 
During the 1978-79 program 19 percent of the schools experienced scheduling 
difficulties, for the same reasons as in the pilot program. In all but one 
case 'the visits were rescheduled. , 
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It it the wish of those- at NSF vho have been associated with the Visiting 
Women Scientists Progran that otiiers will conduct siii|ilar prograas at the 
lo|:aI level. The recosnendatioi^ in this manual and the list of women scien- 
tists in the Womien Scientists Roster should help those who plan and condutt 
such programs . NSF is interested in having knowledge of the purposes and 
designs of these programs. If you are involved in such a program^ please send 
information about the pu£^oses» audiences, an4, plsns for the program to the 
following: * ' 

Women in Science Program 
Division of Scientific Personnel 

Xmprovemen't 
National Science Foundation 
Washington, DC 20550 
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FOOTNOTES 



"Th«* Development of a Visiting Woiaen Scientists Progrtm for Secondary Schools: 
Phafe I Final Report." National Science Foundation, Washington^ DC, October 
1977. 



i 



The two reports are: 



wo 



"The Visiting Women Scientists Pilot Program, 1978, Final Report.",^ 
Iri8,R. Weiss, Carol Place, and Larry E. Conaway, National Science Founda- 
. tion, Washington, DC, August 1978. 

"The Visiting Women Scientists Progr^im, 1978-79, Final Jleport." Carol 
Place, Larry E. Cbnaway, Iris R.' Weiss, and Mary Ellep Taylor, National 
Scienci; Foundation, Washington^ DC, August 1979. 

The pilot report is available from the National Technical Information Service 
(NTIS), U.S. Department of Coimnerce, Springfield, Virginia 22161. The 
access number for the full technical report is PB286372/AS ($9.00), and tHe 
Highlights Report is PB286373/AS ($4.00). The pilot-^report has also been sub- 
mitted to the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC). The 1978t79 
reports will be submitted to NTIS and ERIC in the fall of 1979. 

The Women's Prejudice Film , Sandler Institutional Films, Inc., Hollywood, 
California. 4 ^ 



3 



Occupational Outlook Handbook , U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, DC, 1976. 

\ ■» 

I Can Be Anything: Careers and Colleges for Young Women , Joyce Mitchell, 
College l^ntrance Examination Board, Princeton, New Jersey, 1978. 

These materials are not copyr:|^ghted and may be reproduced as needed. It is 
requested that the source be acknowledged as fellows: "Prepared by the 
Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, Research Triangle Institute, 
as part, of the National Science Foundation- Supported Visiting Women Scientists 
Program." 

7 

Women in Science and Technology; Careers for Today and Tomorrow , American 
College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa, 1976. 

8 

I'm Madly in Love with Electricity , Nancy Kreinberg, Lawrence Hall of Sci- 
ence, University of California, Berkeley, 1977. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook , op. cit ^r" 
10 

I Can Be Anything: Careers and Colleges for Young Women , 0£. cit . 
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Spact for Wo—n « Center for Af trophytlcs » Harvard Unlveraity, Caaibridge, 
Hataachuaetta , 1976. 

Vm Madly In Love witU Electricity , o£. cit - 

iSi.- ' 

The National Science ' Tea chera'Aaaociat ion, 1742 Connecticut Avenue ^NW, 
Waahington, DC 20009, $3.50. 

14 ■ ^ 

RTI'a lettera to. coppaniea requeating naaiea of wooMn acientiata often went 
unanawered, and repeated telephone contacta were alao unaucc^aaful in «any 
caaea. It nay be that contacta froi^ local achoola would, yield better reiulta. 
Another probleoi waa that npme individual acientiata or coaqtaniea perceived a 
c^recru:|rting function when contacta were made thraugh companiea. 

16 ' . ■ ' 

Reaource Directory of Handicapped Sclent lata , Jane Yenaford Owena, Marthf 
Ri^aa Redden, Janet Welah Brown, ed. , AAAS, No. 78-13, Waahington, DC, 1978. 
(Thia pqblication ia available from the American Aaaociation for the Advance- 
laeat of Science, 1776 Maaaachuaetta Avenue, NV, Waahington, DC 20036; AAAS 
Publication No. 78-13.)' * 

16 

. No attempt waa made to encourage these schools to respond since the /original 
plans approved by CEIS and the'CSSO's indicated that schools which did not 
respond would not be recontacted. 
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1978-79 School Contact Person Letter 
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RESEARCH TRIANGLE INSTITUTE 
fFO«Tor.ric;«*oxiiif4 

^\ |tt««AflCH TftlAf^OUt rARK. ^HORTM CAItOUINA 

CBHTSR rOR VDU^^IONAi. RMVARCH AND BVAUUATION 

D««r Principal: 

, The National Sciepce^Poimdation (NSF) is tuj^porting a Viaitihg Woniftn 
c Scientists Prograa to encourage high school girls to consider pursuing 

careers in science (including social science » nathenatics, and engineering 
a» veil as biological and physical science). The program will be conducted 
by the Research Triangle Institute (RTt) during January through May, 1979 
in Philadelphia and in two other areas of the United States. The purpose 
of this letter is to determine if your school wishes to 4)articipate in this 
proj^raa. 

The enclosed brochure describes the Visiting Women Scientists Program 
in some detail. Visits will include (1) at le^st one large group meeting 
of 9th and/or 10th grade femalees, (2) one or more fpllow-up seminars, for 
interested females who' attended the large group meeting, and (a) one or 
more seminars for 11th and 12th grade females who are'particularly interested 
in science, mathematics or social science. We would also like to schedule 
a meeting with interested staff members to discuss the program and methods 
for assisting students to learn more about science career opportunities. 
In addition, pi^rticipating schools' will receive two Resource Packets of 
science career materials. 

If you are interested in having your school participate in the Visiting 
- Women Scientists Program^ please return the enclosed form ta RTI in the 
postage-^paid envelope that ha« been provided as tfoon as possible. We will 
work with the "contact person" you designate in 8chedulinV» planning, and 
conducting a visit which will be valuable to the participants without 
causing undue disruption to the normal operations of your school. Brief 
questionnaires will be given to some of the pai;:ticipants to evaluate the 
program. 

We feel that the^Visiting Women Scientists Program will be a valuable 
contribution to your ongoing career education activities and look forward 
to the opportunity to provide this service to your school. 

. *^ 

f> - Sincerely, 




CPtcr 
Enclosures 



Ms. Carol Place 
Project Dii:(?ctor 

Visiting Women Scientists Program 
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FROM 



R A L « I a H , 



O U K H A M 



AND CHAPXU HIUL 



^ 



VISITING WOMEN SCIENTISTS PROGRAM 
PRINCIPAL FORM 



1. The daylong vl^it will |)e scheduled between rold-Jdnuary and early 
May, 1979. We will attempt to achedule the visit at a convenient 
time fox* you. 

a. Are there periods of time (e.g.^ weeks^ or months) when you 
, would prefer the visit scheduled? If so, please indicate'. 



b. Are there specific dates durin]^ which school will not be in 

session or a v^8it\ would be impossible?* If so, please indicate. 



Please provide the name, title, and phone number of the person that 
we should contact to discuss details of the program. This person 
should be available to assist in scheduling the visit. It would 
also be helpful if he/she could accompany the women scientists 
during the day of the visit. We will contact this person within %\xe 
next few W;^ek8. . - t . 



Contact Person's Name: 
(Include Ms., Mr., Dr. 



etc.) 

Title or Staff Position: 



Phone Number: Area Code ( ) 
School Name: 



School Mailing Address: 



Principal • s Name : 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 

PLEASE RETURN THIS FORM AS SOON AS POSSIBLE TO RTI IN THE 
ENCLOSED POSTAGE -PAID ENVELOPE. 



£ 
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I^CtltAftCH irMIANdlCK FAMK. NQVt t^<^>4 C A It O i. I ft A 17 7 0 1 




« February 12^ 1979 

(Contact Person's . , ^ 

Nane and Address] 

Deiir {Contact Person]: 

c 

Ypur schbol vill be participating in the National Science Founda- 
tion's Visiting Women Scientists Program to be conducted by the Ri^search 
Triangle Institute (RTI) of North Carolina. An RTI Field Represents'' 
tive and a woman scientist from your area will visit your school for 
the entire day ocL (day and date of visit] ^ and meet with female students 
sAd staff members. The purpose of the program is^to encourage female 
students to consider careers in science, including biologi<^al science, 
physical science, mathematics, social science, and engineering. 

Your principal has designated you as the person to contact in 
making the arrangements for the visit. Typically a visit will include 
4 or 5 meetings with students and a brief meeting with some staff 
members. Each visit must include at least one seminar of no more than 
30 interested 11th and 12th grade females and one large group meeting 
of 9th and/or 10th grade females. These meetings are described below 
and our Field Representative will work !gith you in planning a visitation 
schedule that is appropriate for your school. 

1. , One or more yroinars, each consisting of 20-30 11th and 12th 
grade female ^students . Teachers could designate students 
with particular interest or ability in science and mathematics 
or students could be provided the opportunity to decide to 
attend a seminar.' « 

2. A large-group meeting of up to 150 9th and/or 10th grade female 
studentsT if your school has more than 150 of these students/ 
or if there is no room to accommodate this many at once, ' 
multiple large group meetings can be conducted. Since 

slides will be shown at the large-group meetings (and possibly 
at other meetings as well), it will be necessary for you to 
^provide a slide projector. 

3. One or more meetings with small groups of 9th and/or 10th gra^e 
females who attended the large group meeting (no more than 40 per 
meeting )" These students should be selected based on their 
interest or ability in science or mathematics. 

4. A brief meeting with guidance 'and/or career counselors, the 
school librarian, andfas many science, mathematics, and social 
science teachers as possible . (If pther district or school 
personnel are interested they are also welcome to attend.) 
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FROM 



R A U K I 9 H . 



DURHAM 



AND 



C H A RK t. 



Hit.!. 



The purpose of the meeting will be to discuss ways to assist 
female students in obtaining information about science career 
opportunities. As part of thlg, yOu might like to, have a librarian 
coun8eJ.or, or other knowledgeable person talk briefly about the 
, relevant resources (such as the Occupational Outlook Handbook ) 
already available In the school. The visitors will then describe 
the science career materials In the Resource Packets whlfch are 
being given to the school. 

*• 

You will note that male students are not Included In any of the 
program activities. In the pilot program conducted last year we Included 
males In some sessions to see If we could promote the attitude among both 
males and females that scl^ncfe and technology careers are appropriate for 
women as well as mmt. Because of their overall greater interest In science ^ 
male studfents often dominated discussions about science careers and thus 
may have reinforced the notion that science Is a male's domain. In a^ddltlon, 
female students almost never raised* questions concerning the problems 
associated with combining personal lives and successful careers when males 
were present. For these reasons. It was decided not to Include males In 
the 1978-79 program. , 

Please complete the enclosed green School Information Form and return 
It to RTI as soon as possible In the postage-paid envelope that has been 
provided. Th,e form requests pertain Information we need to plan the visit. 
Questions 2a and 2b refer to a faculty and staff memorandum which RTI will 
prepare and ask you to distribute; a draft of the memorandum Is enclosed. 
We would like you to indicate the number of copies of this memorandum you 
will need. , Some schools will wish to distribute these to aJ.1 faculty and 
staff, while oth'era will wish to distribute them to a limited number of 
faculty and staff' who will 1;\ave students involved in the proj^ram gr who 
have a particular interest in'the program's purposes. 

When we receive your . completed form, we will send yoU the requested ^ 
number of memoranda, as well as several announcempnts of the program for 
you to post. We will also send you two Resource Packets contalning.-sclence 
career materials. [Field .Representat^-Ve* s name] the RTI Field Reprfesenta^ 
tive who will accompany the woman- scientist during the visit,, will call you 
shortly to work out the details of the visit. ' 

. We appreciate your assistance dnd look forward ,do working wi^h you in 
this program, tf-^you have any questions, please feel free to call me 
collect at (919) 541-6318. ^ ' ; \ ' v ^ ^ ' 

Sincerely , ^ 



> Carol Place, Project Director 

' Visiting Women Scientists Program 
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Enclosures^ 



[Wonuin Scltntlfpt's 
Uamm and Addreittt] 

Dear [Woman Sclantlat] 

W«i Ara dallghtad that you will ba participating In tha National Science 
Foundatlon*<» Visiting Women Sclantla^a Progran/^, The program la designed 
to encourage! junior high and high school females to consider carters In 
science and technology. (Please note that NSF deflnea science to Include 
mathematics » engineering, and social science » as well as biological and^ 
physical science.) The pilot Visiting Women Scientists Program conducted 
last year was quite successfulv and we hope to bulled upon those* experiences \ 
to have an even better program in 1978-79. I am encloalng a« yellow 
brophure which describpa^ the purposes and procedures of the 1978-79 
program. ' ^ ^ 

The objectives established for the Visiting Women Scientists Program ar>e 
as follows: 

li To provide an opportunity for high school studen^ts ^o meet and 
Interact with women scientists as role models. 

2. To provide examples of women in a variety o-f science careers. 

•3. To provide evidence of women who have combined personal lives 
and successful careers in a vai^lety of ways. 

4. To promote the attitude that virtually all careers, including 
those in science and technology, are appropriate for women as 
well as men. A 

5. To provide information about science and technology job oppor*^ 
tunities for women in the future (including emerging careers), 
and abput equal opportunity laws and affirmative action programs 
which guarantee women ^access to these opportunities. 

6. To provldfe information about the preparation needed ior various 
science careers, the Importance of keeping various dptioA6 
open, and the sources of financial aid which are available for 
obtaining this preparation. 

7. To encourage students to seek additional information about 
women in science careers, and to provide assistance iij^ obtaining 
such Information. 

8. To encourage teachers and counselors to provide support and 
tncouragement to women who are considering science careers. 
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Xo accomplish these objectives, you and. an RTI Field Representative will 
be meeting with students, teachers, counselors, and librarians in each 

school. You are scheduled to conduct visits the week of , * 

The schools and dates for your school vlsita Are aS; follows t An^ 
changes in this schedule will be confirmed by the Field Representative 
when you speak with her* Each one-^day visit will consist of some combination 
of the following meet Inge: 

1. a large group presentation to as many as 150 ninth and tenth 
grade female students (in large schools there may be more than 
one large group meeting) ; 
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2. '.,- on* or inor« mtttingi with tmall groups o£ stud^ntt «■ « follow-up 
4- to th« l«rg« group toMtlng; 

• N . . . 

3.. on* or mor« s««ln«rj, each com !• ting of 20-30 eleventh and 
twelfth grade female student* who have particular Interest In 
acience and mathematics; and 

A* a meeting with counselors* librarians » and science, mathematics, 

and social science teachers, when possible* « 

Your responsibilities in each of these meetings are discussed below. 

1. Large Group Meeting of 9th and lOth Grade Female Students 

* 

Each large group meeting will consist of formal presentations 
by the Field Representative and the woman scientist. The Field Representative 
will begin the meeting by presenting a bi?ief overview of the program's 
purposes and making a few major points: more women are entering the 
traditionally male fields of science and engineering; . because of new 
attitudes and federal laws there are .many opportunities for women in the 
sciences; One dtt'es not Have to be a genius to^Jwcceed in a career in 

• sdlence or engTrieering, but high school females should definitely take 

electives in science and math in ord^r to have the option of entering 
these careers later, and th^e are materials readily available for use 
in learning more about career opportunities. [The outline of the Field 
Representative's introductory remarks is Included in Module 1.] The 
Field Representative will then give a brief slide presentation ((see 
Module 2)1 to illustrate women in a diversity of science careers. It is 
anticipated that these two activities will take approximately 15 minutes. 

V ■ . ■ 

At this point the Field Representative will turn the program over ^ 
to you. You will need to be prepared to talk about various aspects of 
your career and your life. While ^you will probably spend no more than 
15 or 20 minutes speaking to any .one group of students, you should have 
enough prepared sa that you can vary your presentations somewhat. If 
you kept repeating the same remarks. to several groups in each school it 
is inevitable that you would begin to lose some of your sparkle. 

We strongly recommend that you include-'as''pikrt of your presentation 
a demonstration or materials to Illustrate some job-related activity. 
In the pilot program we found that women scientists who made use of such 
"show and tell" devices generally had an easier time motivating the 
students. ^ ' . 

Many women scientists in the pilot program were able to demonstrate 
aspects of their work. For examij?le, an engineer assembled a miniature 
water treatment system and showed how it removed minerals from hard ' 
water. Another used a portabfe air mqnitoring device to determine 
levels of various chemicals in the school. A chemist brought photographic 
plates and developed them. A sociologist illustrated the use of surveys 
to collect data by conducting an Informal survey of, the students' role 
expectations. A mathematician showed how the "Golden Rectangle" has 
been us«d in great works of arti over the (Ifenturles. An environmental 




•cltntitt; brought * t#t of lint dravingt vhioh llluttrntfd hoy 41s«m«0 
«r« tprtad and dl«cutt«d how h«r work in lanltatlon control h«lpitd 
pr«v«nt thiv ipr««d. A computer icUntitt brought along both- « •li^ 
rul«' and a ttinl-conputar; although iha could not hook up tha cottputart 
It aarved aa an effactlva prop for bar diacuaalon about anargihg caraars. 

Thvre ara aevaral pointa to kaap in rtlnd aa you conaidar vhat to 
damonatrata. Of tan tha alnplast damonatratlon la tha moat affac^lva. 
Ba aura your demonatratlon la somathlng vhlch will h4 of Intar^t to 
high achool atudanti and at a lavaL thay can undaratand; tha Flald I 
Rapreaentatlve will ba abla to adviaa you about tha approprlatanaas of- 
the demonatratlon you ara conaldarlng. Plaaaa raalat tha temptation to 
uae the occaalon to teach the studenta aclanca or loathetnatlca In an 
t obvious faah Ion; a couple of women ecientiata attaijiptad thla In the ^ 
pilot progran^ with unfortunate reaulta. Plan to uae only materlala 
which you can bring with you to the school, and make aure all studenta 
In the room will be able to aee what you are jiolng. (Some' demonatr at ions 
might be Inappropriate for large group meetings but excellent for smaller 
meetings. For example, demonstrations which actively lnvo|.ve the studenta ^ 
iQ handj^^ng equipment are very effective* but -ftheaif ahould. net be attemp^^d 
in large group meetings.') ' 

A number of w^men scientists in tha pilot progratn used slides to 
demonstrate aspect* of their ^obs, while others showed slides of people' 
they work with. This latter approach was particularly effective since 
it gave the women scientists an opportunity to show examples of a number 
of different jobs which require different skills and varying levels of 
education. They were also able to show women with differing personal , 
situationsv «ind women working with (and sometimes supervising) men as 
well as other women. 

2. Follow-up to the Large Group Meeting 

Schools have been asked to allow interested students who 
attend the large group meeting to participate in a small-group follow-up 
meeting. Thid will give those students an opportunity to ask you questions 
about your career and your life. If you have a demons traction which you 
were unable to use with the large group you may wish to use it in this 
meeting. If time permits, the Field Representative will explain to the 
students how they can go about seeking additional Information about 
science career opportunities [See Module 3]*. 

3. Seminars for 11th and 12th Grade Female Students 

■■' ■ ' — ' — — " r ' \ 

Students who attend the seminars will 'have been either self- 
selected or selected by the school for their interest in scieilce and 
mathemat^dtcs. The Field Representative will present the introductory 
remarks, mention the major points, and then introduce you. Your presen- 
tation to a se^iinar grbup can cover the same material as your large 
group presentation. However, thenfeeting will be much less formal and > 
students will be encouraged to express their opinions and to ask questions. 
Since each qf these students Vill attend only one meeting you need not 
be concemedh about repeating a demone^tration or remarks you have already 
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made. In the pilot program wa found that tha 11th and 12th grade females ^ 
were more Interested than the younger students In exploring waya of 
combining careers and personal lives, so you may wish to include remarks 
about these iss\ies« In any case/ the students will probably have questions 
for you. In the event that discussion lags\ the Field Representative is 
prepared to use one of a number of modular activities to spark a discussion. 

4. Staff Meeting , 

Teachers and other staff members will already have received 
information about \he purposes ^and procedures of the' Visiting Women 
Scientists Program. The purpose of the staff meeting is to encourage 
teachers and counselors .to assist female Students in exploring science 
career opportujiities . As part of the program, two Resource Packets 
containing pamphlets about science careers are being given to the school. 
The Field Representative will describe the materials In the packet and 
aij«b discuss other materials such as films which are available. The 
school wil| also be asked to havtf a librarian or counselor talk ^bout 
th^ resources the, school already has available. (For ex&mple, most 
scliools have a copy of the Department of Labor's Occupational Outlook 
Handbook but very few teachers know of Its existence) . Though you have 
no specific responsibilities in the staff meeting, feel free to join in 
any discussion. 

You will certainly want to describe your current job activities and 
responsibilities at least briefly to each group of students you meet. 
Additional topics you might discuss are: 

1. Your career development — when you decided upon a science 
career, who influenced you, who tried to dissuade you, your 
education, jobs you*ve held, problems you've encountered and 
how you've solved them. 

2. How you've combined your career with other pursuits (e.g., 

^ family, social, community, leisure). If you're married, how 
does your husband feel about your career? How do you and your 
husband divide up housekeeping responsibilities? Have you had 
to decide what to do if one of you is offered a position in 
another area of the country? If you have children, how are 
family responsibilities handled? 

3. A typical day. Several women scientists in the pilot program 
kept a brief diary of their activities both on and off the job 
for an entire day and then discussed it with the students. 
This proved to be a very effective device for showing the 
students that women scientists are "real people" too. 

Ypur remarks should *be presented conversationally, should generally 
include some anecdotal information, and should include some humor with 
which the students can relate. We hope that you are enthusiastic about 
your work and that you will be able to communicate your enthusiasm to the 
students. However, please be careful not to appear to be recruiting for 
your particular field or employer. Similarly, do nqt, give students the 




la^r^ii^oii that you Mvddit* 4i«y on« ltf« stylift (iueh m liot worHliit / 
whll* your ohlldrtn air* v«ry young* hiving • full-tliB« hou««kMp«r» or 
|i«viiit botH th« husband ;nn4 wtfa ««iploy«d hiif^titff*) { t.h«^ poj^ ^£ th« - ~, 

program it tHiat a div«r«l^y of Ufa atyUt oan it 6bmbin4d with oaraara % 
In aclanca, and tachnology. Soma woman aolantiatt In tha pilot program 
kapt a balanoa by praaanting axamplaa of hoy woman oollaaguaa handlad 
almllar altuatlona dif^r^ntly. * 

^ ■ ' . ■ . ... ■ ... „ ■ ■ 

It la poaslbla that soma atudants will Intarprat thla program aa >^ 
"Woman*! Lib*' or "pro-^ERA," Plaasa a^iold latting tham draw you Into a 
dabata abbut thaaa iaauaa, ragardlasa of your parsonal ballafa. AJLao, 
plaaaa ba caraful not to dapld^Lyouraalf or othar woman aclantists aa 
"auparwoman." Studantt will find It hard to Idahtlfy with a womth who 
la an award-winning aclantlat and at tha tama tlma aawa all of tha 

clothat har family w.aara and cooka candlallt dlnnata for 20 paopla on a : 
waakly bails. Thay might aaally bacoma dlscouragad from pursuing a ^ 
■clanca caraar bacauaa such faats ara olaarly baybnd tham. 

": ' * ' . - 

In summary, wa would Ilka you to kaap things In parspactlva— - 
aclence- caraara can ba axcltlng and rewarding, and thasa caraars can be 
combined with complata and satisfying parsonal llvas, but thara will ba 
problems that will need to ba worked out. 

To help ydu prepare for the visits p we are enclosing several materials: 

1* The brochure "Careers in Science and Technology: More Women 
Needed" which will be distributed to students during. the 
visits « 

\ 

2. The pamphlet Women in Science and Technology which deals with 
many of the topics Important to this program, 

# 

3. A copy of the List of Reso^irce Materials (a set of materials / 
about science careers which is being given to each school), 

4. A booklet of modular activities which were developed fQr the 
Visiting Women Scientists Program; the Field Representative ^ 
will use these activities as appropriate during the visits. 

Now for a few housekeeping matters: o • 



Please bill us for one day's preparation time in addition to^ 
the days you spend visiting the schools; the consulting, rate 
for visitors is $100/day. 

Reasonable expepses f or ^meals will be reimbursed; reimburse- 
ment for travel in your own car is at a rate of $,17/mile. 

We are enclosing a "Record pf Visit" form and a^postage-pjald 
envelope. Please return your Irivoice and the completed Record 
of Visit Form to us in. this envelope after you have completed 
your visits . 
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Th« RTI Fl«ld R4|pr«««nt«tiv« in your *r««, [Field R«p*t nam*], wllX 
contact youtioon to diacuaa plana for tha viaita or you can call har at 
(Ftald Rap'a phona numbar]* If you hava difficulty In raachlng tha 
Flald Rapeaaantativa or If' you hava any quaatl^na or concarna you wlah 
to diacuaa with ma, plaaaa call ma (collact 919-541-6318). 

Ua appraciata your villingnaaa ' to sairva aa a role modal for young 
woman and hopa tha axpariancaa of the plaiting .Woman Sclantiata Program 
ylll ba rewarding totboth you anil the studant^i* 

Sincerely, 



Carol Place, Project Director 
Visiting Women So lent lets Program 



CPtcr 
Enclosures 



APPENDIX B 



1978-r79 Ll«t of Resource Materials 
^ 1978-79 Ca8« Study 

1978-79 Matching Exarciae 
J 1978-79 Student Evaluation Form 
1978-79 Informational Brochure 
Careers In Science and Technology; More Women Needed 
Thinking About a Career ih Science and Technology; A Young Woman's Choice 
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1978-79 VISITING WOKEN SCIENTISTS PROGRAM 
LIST OF RESOURCE MATERIALS 



A. 



MATERIALS INCLUDED IN THE VISITING WOMEN SCIENTISTS PROGRAM RESOURCE PACKET 
(Pl«as« N^C«: Prict* may hav« ctvtngtd iilno* th« printing of this list. 
Many of th« organlSAtion* lifting « pricf for their public«tlons will 
provide ofne copy free of charge* In add it Ion » many organizations offer 
diacounta for quantity purchaaea.) 



1. 



$6.00/50 copies 
;-2.0Qs each 

)1.50 each 



$2.00 each 



Free 



GENERAL 



a. 



b. 



d. 



ColUg0 Time: Facte for Your htture from tha Cottage Board - 
College Board Publicationa, Box 2815 » Princeton, NJ 085A1 
Soi«no0 and Engineering Careere—^A Bibliography - Scientific 
Manpower Conmlaslon, 1776 Maaaachuaetta Av«nue« NW» Washington, 

DC 20036 

Women in Soienoe and Teohnotogy - ACT Publications) P. 0. Box 
168, Iowa City, lA 52240. Explores the myths and realities 
about women in science and technology; discusses the careers 
available; presents comments from women about their work, and 
steps to take In planning a successful career. 
I'm Madly in Love with Eleotrioity - Lawrence Hall of Science, 
University of Califfornla, Berkeley, CA 94720, ATTN: Careers. 
Includes comments about their work from women employed in 
careers in engineering, mathematics, physics, astronomy, chem<* 
ist'^y, and life science. Also includes, a list of resource 
people, publications, and organizations. 

Soienoe and Your Career - U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1515 Broadway, Suite 3400, New York, NY 
10036. 



"ree 



7 .25 each 
$5.00/hundred 

•ree 
Tree 

4 .25 each 



2. ENGINEERING 

a. Engineering — A Career of Dedidation and Reeponeibility - National 
Society of Professional Engineers, 2029 K Street, NW, Washington, 
DC 20006 ^ 

b. WOMENGINEER - Engineers Council for Professional Development* 
345 East 47th Street, New York, NY 10017 

c. Several short pamphlets describing areas of engineering such as 
civil engineering, mechanical engineering, automotive engineer- 

' Ing, etc. ~ Engineers Council for Professional Development, 345 

East 47th Street, New York, NY 10017 

d. A Career in MetaZturgy, Metallurgical Engineering ^ .... - The 
Metallurgical Society of AIME, 345 East 47th Street, New York, 
NY 10017 

e. Women in Engineering at Kodak - Corporate Information Depart- 
ment, Eastmali Kodak Company, Rochester, NY 14650 

f . Did You Ever Wish You'^Could Change the World? - American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, 2950 Niles Road, St. Joseph,. 
MI 49085 



MATERIALS (continued) 



3. PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

a. Wom^n in Fhysioe - American Phytlcal Society, Coinmltt;e« on the 
Statue of Women in Phyeice, 335 Eaet 45th Street, New York, NY 
10017 

b. Caa*««i*a in Chemi8ti*y Today - American Chemical Society, Depart- 
ment of Educational Activities, 1155 Sixteenth Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036 

c. Car^9V8 in Ch^mietry—Opportmitiee for HinoHti^B - American 
Chemical Society, Department of Educational Activities, 1155 
S^teeatih Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036 

d. dtir^^ra in Exp\ordkion Geophysioe - iociety of Exploration 
Geophysiclsts, P. 0. Bo^ 3098, Tulsa, OK 74101 

e. JoMT Tomowow^'A Guide to Careeve in ths Chemioal Industry - 
Manufacturing Chemists Association, 1825 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW, Washington, DC 20009 

f. Minority Engina^re in the Chemioal Industry - Manufacturing 
Chemists Association," 1825 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, 
DC , 20009 

g. !rhe' Challenge of Meteorology - American Meteorological Society, 
45 Ibeacon Street, Boston, MA 02108 

h. A Career in Aetronomy The Executive Officer, American Astro- 
nomical Society, 211 FitzRandolph Road, Princeton, NJ 08540 

4. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

a. Careers in Biology - Education Department, Amerlcaiv Institute 
of Biological Sciences, 1401 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, VA 
22209 

b. Microbiology in Your Future - American Society for Microbiology, 
1913 I Street, NW, Washington, DC 20006 

c. Ecology and Your Career - U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1515 Broadway, Suite 3400, New York, NY 
10036 . ' 

5. MATHEMATICS 

a. Math and Your Career - U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1515 Broadway, Suite 3400, New York,. NY 
10036 

b. The Math in High School ... You'll Need for College - Mathemat- 
ical Association of America, 1225 Connecticut Avenue, NY, 
Washington, DC 20036 

c. Careers in Statietioe - Committee of Presidents of Statistical 
Societies, c/o American Statistical Association, 806 13th 
Street', NW, Washington, DC 20005 

6. SOCIAL SCIENCES 

a. Careers in Geography - Association of American Geographers, 
1710 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, DC 20009 



MATBRIAL9 (contlnutd) 

b. CaT0§r$ in Ptyohotogy - Ai&*rlc«n Ptyohologlcal Aaaoclatl6n, 
1200 17t:h Street » NW, Wavhington, DC 20036 

c. Cai*«Br8 (m4 th^ Study of PoHHoal Stximo* (Cursan) - American 
Political Science Aaaoclatlon, 1527 New Hampehlre Avenue, 
Vaahlngton, DC 20036 

, d. What is Anthropology *- American Anthropological Aaaoclatlon, 
1703 New Hampehlre Avenue, NW,Waehlngton, DC 20009 

7. ^ FINANCIAL AID 

a. A e^leated Hat of major fallowahip opportitnitiee and aidi^, , 'l - 
Fellowahlp Office, Comnlaslon on Human Resourcee, National 
Rj«J«rch Council, 2101 Conatltutlon Ayenuf^^^^^^^ 

b. Eduoational Financial Aide - American Aaaoclatlon of Uniiveralty 
Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue, NW, Waahlngton, DC 20037 ' 

, c. Don't Miee Out: The Ambitioua Studant'e Guide to Saholdrehips 
and Loane - Octameron Assoclatesi P. 0. Box 3437, Alexandria, 
VA 22302 

d. The Ab i Be of Merit Saholarehips - Octameron Aasoclates, P. 0. 
Box 3437, Alexandria, VA 22302 

e. Financial Aid: A Partial List of Reeourcee for Women - Project 
on the Status and Education of Women, Aaaoclatlon of American 
Colleges, 1818 R Street, NW, Washington, DC 20009 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHX OF ADDITIONAL MATERIALS 

1. CAREER PUBLICATIONS 

a. Oaaupaiiori^l, Outlook Handbook j 1978-79 - U.S. Department of 
Labqr^ Bureku of Labor Statistics, U.S. Government Printing 
Offl,ce, Washington, DC 20402 ($7.00) - 

General reference book providingxlescriptlons of about 850 
occupations including: the nature of the work; places of employ- 
ment; qualifications needed; earnings and working conditions; 
and sources of additional information. 

b» I Can Be Anything — Careere and Colleges for Young Women, 1978 
(Mitchell) - College Entrance Examination Board, Princeton, NJ 
08540 C$7.95 paperback, $12.95 hardcover) - 

Describes careers for young women — and certainly all careers 
are for women. Goes beyond a description of career information 
and introduces the critical consideration for girls and women: 
the consideration of life style. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY (continued) 



c. Jl0W Cav00T Options for Women^-^A Comeetor^e Souroebookj 1977 - 

($16.95), Human Sciences Preee^ New York» NY 10011 New Career 
^ Optione^^A Womcm^e Guide^ 1977 ($A.95); flew Career OpHone for 
Women^-A Se lea ted Annotated Bibliography^ 1977 ($9.95) (Set of 
all three publications approximately $26.00) 

Excellent set of source books dealing with careers for women. 
Reviews employment opportunities legislation, practical advice 
regarding family and work, and suggestions for career and 
educational planning. 

d. Career)B for Woman in the 70^8, 1973 - Women's Bureau » Depart- 
ment of Labor* U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402 X$. 50) - 

Expected numbers of openings In particular fields are 
presented as well as the employment picture j for women. 
The suggestion is made that xmmen's careers should not be 
any different from men's. 

e. U.S. Working Women - A Chartbookj 1975 - U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Statistics, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Wa8hlng.ton, DC 20402 ($1.75) - 

Through charts and graphs, a wide range of data are presented 
on the characteristics of American working women and their 
changing status over the last quarter of a century. 

f . Supply and Demcmd for Scientiets and Engineered 1977 (Vetter) - 
Scientific Manpower Commission, Washington, DC 20036 ($1.50) - 

An excellent review of studies Including projections of the 
supply and demand for scientists and engineers. 

g. Women and Minorities in Science and Engineering ^ 1977 -National 
Science Foundation, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402 C$-75) - 

Analytical report developed from existing statistical data to 
illuminate the role of women and minorities In science and 
engineering. ^ 

h. Federal Career Directory j 1976-77 - U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 
($3.45) - 

Describes federal careers, employers and job briefs. 



B* ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY (continued) 

1. What Can J Be? A Guide to 626 Liberal Arte and Bueinesa Careers 
CLeo Lleberman, $6*75), Martin M. Bruce, Ph^D, Publishers, Box 
228, New Rochelle, NY 10804 - 

Presents the required and desirable academic majors, abl),ltles 
and educational degrees for students who know the career they 
want; provides suggested majors and careers based on school 
subjects enjoyed In the past, for students who have not yet 
decided on a career or occupation* 

-S- . Career Opportunities Boxesy 1^7% Tiane Share, Ho^jghton Mifflin, 
630 Oakwood Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06110 ($54.00 each) - 

Job Information associated with major disciplines « Occupations 
covered Include a wide range of skill levels and educational 
requirements* ^ 

k. Science Career Exploration for Women^ 1978 - National Science 
Teachers Association, 1742 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, 
DC 20009 ($2.50) - . 

This book, based In part on the NSF-funded Career Exploration 
Project, Is aimed at science teachers, counselors, and others 
wha work with young women of high school and college age. The 
purpose of the book Is to provide tools that can be used to 
help young talented women students explore careers, especially 
science-related professional careers* 



1. Keye to Careers in Science and Technology s 1973 - National 

Science Teachers Association, Washington, DC 20036 ($1*00) - 

Comprehensive bibliography of career guidance publications and 
information on scholarships and loans, special programs for 
students and teachers, awards, and agencies* 

m. Engineering as a Profession for Women^ 1976 - Engineering 

Manpower Bulletin //29, Engineering Manpower Commission, New 
York, NY 10017 ($2*00) - 



Discusses misconceptions, current employment picture, barriers, 
and problems faced by women in engineering, and also talks 
about why engineering needs women • 

n. Womer^ and Success— The Anatomy of Achievement j Kundsin (Ed.) - - 

Profiles of women in careers in crystallography, mathematics, 
v^electrical engineering, physics, meteorology, chemistry, etc. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY^ (continued) 



Teet Yowaetf for* Soieno&, 19ll - Scientific Manpower Commission, 
Washington, DC 20036 (single copy $1.00; 25+ $ .50 ea.) - 

For students. This booklets contains puzzles and problems to 
think about and try to solve; also included is a section which 
suggests how to get more information about careers in science. 

Whan I Grow Up I'm Going to be Marriad - Commission on the 
Status of Women i Sacramento, OA 95884 - 

A game which illustrates how time and circumstance affect 



q.' Job Family Sevies (e.g., "Jobs in Engineering" and "Jobs in 

Soienoe") - Science Research Associates, Inc., 155 North Wacher 
Drive, Chicago, IL 60606 - ^ 

teach of the booklets contains informative descriptions of job 
situations based on observation and worker interviews. (Book- 
lets $2.55 each, cassettes $10.75 each) 

r. Planning for Career Options - CATALYST, 14 East' 60th Street, 
New York, NY 10022 (approx. $1.95) - 

This is a self-guidance booklet prepared for women to help them 
develop realistic career goals. 

2. FINANCIAL AID < - 

a. Catalog of Federal Education Aaeietanae Programs, 1976 - l^.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 ($7.30) 

b. Federal and State Student Aid ProgramBy 1972 - U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 ($1.10), 

c . Financing Poetseaondary Edu<jation in the United States , 1974 .- 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 ($4.00) 

d. Gua:ranteed Student Loan Programj 1976 - U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, DC 20402 ($3.40) . 

e. Financial Aid for College Students - American Chemical Society, 
Department of Educational Activities, 1155 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington, DC 20036 ($.05) 



women . 





B. AHNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY (continued) , 



3. FILMS 



"K««p th« Door Open... - (18 iAlnut«8, color). R«vl«v copy ••nt 
upon request.' 

Sah4ie Laboratories 

Box 5800 

Albuquerque, NM 87115 ^ 

An axcttllent dlacusftion by 13 professional women of the problems 
[.nvolved In combining careers with marriage and^a family, 
itereotypes' and obstacles to l>e overcomet along vlth the joys 
/experienced In a career. Women portrayed represent such areas 
as chemistry, lav, zoology, en^lneerlpg, math and biology » 

'*The Women's Prejudice Film" - ($255.00 - 18 minutes, color). 
RevleV copy sent upon request. 

, Sandler Institutional Films, Inc. 
1001 N. Po Inset tla Place 
Hollywood, CA 90046 

9 

Specific prejudices and stereotypes are voiced by both men and 
women. Included are short profiles of wome^pfcv in traditionally 
male careers. The film states that women muat overcome their 
own self doubts and worries as well as wade through male chau- 
vinism. While this film is not specific to science, it is a 
particularly good consciousness-raising device for females who 
have not considered problems of discrimination against working 
women. ... - . 

c. "Women's Work: Engineering" - ($295.00 purchase oj^ $30.00 
5-day rental, 26 minutes, 16mm film or color videot^'ape) - 

MIT 

Center for Advanced Engineering Study 
« 77 Massachusetts Avenue 

Cambridge, MA 02139 

Explores the exp'erience of being an engineer and a woman — through 
the professional and personal lives of students and working 
engineers . 



Pr&pared by the Center for Educational Research and Evaluation 
' \ Research Triangle Institute 

As part of the National Science Foundation 



\ V^e^t^ng Women Sotenttsta Progvccm 
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CASK STUDY 

If 

^«lly Wilton It a Junior In high tchool* Sht hat alvayt llktd tchool 
and mada good gradat. Sha It atpaclally proud of an award ahf won foe 
har chamlatry projact In tha aclanca Talf and tha would Ilka to go Co 
collaga to bacoma a chamlat. Har youngar brothar. Bob, with whom Sally 
haa a cloaa ralatlonahlp, la In tha 10th grada. Ha lovaa to work with 
motora, doas wall In math and aclanca couraaa and It conaldarlng an 
anglnaerlng caraar. 

Mr. and Mrt. Wilton hava dacldad Bob ahould go to collaga. Thay 
have begun to talk to him about pottlble engineering schools, and have 
•K^ancouragf^i;} him Jto dltcust hit plant, with the school counselor. No one 
has talked to Sally about College ;^ind -sW^Hs b«flfltfhtng to'-feel left 
out* The Wilsons ate not rich— they heven*t enough money to send both 
Bob and Sally to college. Sally knows that If'she is to have a chance 
to enter college » she should begin to plan right away. 

What do you think should happen? 

What should Sally do? 



NATIONAl. SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

1979 VISITING Women scientists program 



Examples of Science Careers 




Prepared by,- 

Center for Educational Research and Evaluation 

Research Tri^ingle Institute 
Research Triangle Pslrk, North- Carolina 27709 
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JOU TITI.KS 



A. Aorouiiui^cn I 

B. Civil ^ 

C\ Electrical 

D. Median Unl 

K. Pot. roUnun 

1 1 . P*iJj13 1 n 1. ten re 8 ^nci^ j'lA^jl*^,"Vl^J- 

I*. Chemist 

C . Compn t e r Progr^imlne r 
M. MetoortWoglst 

1. niyslclfet** 

.1. StntlstiiUuK 



1 



K. Uotanlflt 

I.. CcnC'tjIc 1st 

M. Mi.rrobioloKlat 

IV. So I I i» i S o i ojh; o_M 

I*. All t hnipo lo^^ 1 St 

R. Pol ll ici\ I Si- i oiil 1st ' 
S. huiust !*sv^ holoKi 

■> 

v. In t oi (.1 i I p 11 iwn V 
1 . ■ lUiu lu'mlst 
V . I'fiVi'lioplivH i I) I K)y, \ st 
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I 

RKAMIM.RS 0P*^KpIl5NCB CARBKRS 

INSTRUCTIOWSj. BqIow you will finU on exampl* of tho muny ^llffofijnt , . 

tAHkH ^aHMor Irtt tid Willi II |>nrt|ciilar |ob. Mntch tli* CKAnM>lu with 
tho titX4»« of i)^o|>i« who may i»«rform tUi^no taakH la hoIcticu and 
toi'hnology caroorH. ' v 

f. DcBlguH, tcettt aiul ain>ervl80B tli« tnanufaoiufe of ooimmm I cat I onn 
equipment (t«lopl>ono, tolwgrapli etc ) 

2. Involved In the drilling for and production of oil 

3. Works iji tho development of clonn, quiet Jfet c^nftTnr« 

Rcsponnihlcvfor tho design and production of efficient 
Intornal coinhutti Ion onHl^^t^H 

!). Ofc^slgns and Bupervlses conatruction of bufldings In high ri«k 

nroafl to onaurtj that they m€;et t^ar^hquako nnfety atandarda 

11.' rhyalcal Sclencea and Mathomat^U^a ^ . 

1. Analy/.cft and uaes numerical data such as that gathered tor n 
populat ion ciMiHUfl 

2,. Studies current weaChur patterna in ordor to makf predictions • 
about future ctindltlona 

J. c"'T5eveU)ps new coin^u^mds such aa rocket I iie 1 , delei>\enti^ oi 
{'oHmt*t lea 

0* 

A. Writes tietalled Instruct iona for i\ machine to follow In 
Older It) solve n p rob I em 

Develops mathematical mode la of physical phenomeutMi such iM\ j.»r.jvliy 

III. * 

!. DetermUies the eflect o! pollution on mnrlne life 

2, Studies, the Inberitnnce t r;i 1 1 s anch ^is eye color from one 
wenerat ioti t o anotlier 

\, .Studies the etfects of .i new fertll!?:ev on plant life \^ 

A. Invest l^»,atej; how the human lic»(lv reactii to space travel 

S. Iliolate'j ,'ind iui.'ilyzes bacteria thst c«iuKes lUsease 

I V . So<* i i\ 1 Sc 1 ences 

1. Advlsi'^s lai^e t t>rp(W;a i ons on matters of re>»Ional supply .nul demand 
f or t he I r p roduc t ^ 

2, Tests job ;ippliti1ntfi to dermnhw n t lu-y Mt t hi» prM«;onn«'I 
neetis ot ;\ lar^»e company 

J. M vt^i with .1 ^;ioup of people to ob.'UMve ;uul write about their 
soi* I a 1 (*u«it oms » In? I I e I s <nul iii.it cr i .i I pi^jisefifj i onfi 

'i . St ud i t^s ^jnd wr i I e^; a I)* nit t Ik* st t vu t uro o! j*.nveriun(Mit s i n 
(Icve 1 opitip, jT.it Ions 

V . !nt erdls( i pl>*tarv 

I. Slndirs licnv^the i imIvi I ,ni« t- ol lic>nnoM('s tn huin.iiis ^ .ni .ittert beli.ivioi 

'2. • DcmIh \/ i t b the piiWeins »nid <>(})('r ct^mponnds | n I v<.m1 . i n i lu- 



p roiesscj; o ^ M v inr, t Ij i u}',*' . 



L (londui t ^; .t I' st s to .issiH c s j 1 i- >\ud s.in i t .li V proi iv;?. i lU*, i^l 
c.intUHl v.oc^kIs 
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1978-79 VISITING WOHBN SCIENTISTS PROGRAM 
S-^BNT FORM 

■ ' .■>■ 

Nam* of School: . . .. . " . .. . P«t« of Vl»it:: ' 

1. ..Pltt««a ladlcata your grida: 

(Clrcla ona. ) , 
7 8 9 10 11 12 Othar 

2. Plaaaa Indicata ^ypur 

^ (Clrcla ona. ) 
1. " Famala' 2, Mala 

3. How would you rate this Visiting Women Scientists Program overall? 

(Clrcli ona, ) 

•J 

!• Excellent 2. Good 3. Fair 4, Poor 

4. How valuable was the program to you in each of the following ways? 

(Circle one on each line,) 

Not Somewhat Very 

Valuable Valuable Valuable 

a. Taught me about a number of careers 

of which I hadn't beert aware 1 -2 <i 3 

b. Showed me that wonjien can successfully 

combine caretjrs and family llvq^s X - 2 3 

c. Taught me about th6 preparation needfed 

for various science careers 1 2 ....... .\ 3 

d. Showed me the importance of keeping my 

options open by taking science and 

mathematics courses in high school 1 2 ^ 

e. EncQuraged me to seek further informa- 

tion febout science career opportunities 1 2 3 

V 

5. Which parts of the program did you particularly like? 

' » (• ■ ■ • 

(Circle one on each line.) 

Did Not Liked Liked Does Not 

Like Somewhat Very Much Apply 

a. Women scientists^ talks....;.... 1 2 3 

c. Slides of women in various . 

science careers 1 2 3 4 

c. Learning about careers for ' . 

women in science 1 , 2 3 4 

d. Opportunity to have questions 

answered « 1 ....... 2 ....... 3 4 
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... 



MMMttt# ttt r««t««tioiifi #cti^iti«»^ III «ddi^i<^ii; 

tonal llfeV tcUlnf liotr tlmy tl*tdis^«(l th«ii^ pifoblMilr. 

Itt KOft i|chool« a neftini ifill., b« tcheduled 
vlth school staf t including tOMe or all of the 
followint: guidance counaialorf} t^achert in the 
treat of tcionce» Mathewatict and tdcia| iicience; 
tchool lihi^riant; and other iiiteretted tchool> or 
dittrict pertonnel. There t^n^ i^r purpbtet for 
the meeting r (1) to explain thelbalt and ration- 
ale jOf the Vitltlhjg Woiaen Scientittt Progipta and 
relate what the via i tort are doing in the tchool; 
(2) to ditcutt how the tchool *t own career'^reltted 
r<^tourcet can be uted More' effectively by ttudentt 
and teadlke^t ; (3) to detcribe the tcience career 
Mtteritlt which are being given to the tchool; and 
(4) to ditcutt the overall topic of womn in tcience » 
eliciting any ideat the ttaff iight hav^, at to how 
the National Science Fouj^dation could attitt tchoolt 
"in encouraging aore fetialet to continue in tcience 
and eiHgineering. 

Bach tchool whitrh participatet in th(t prograM 
will receive two packett of awterialt detoribing 
careert in variout atiiat of tcience, aiatheauitict » 
totial tcience .'iind engineering. Studtntt and 
tchool ttaff MNtbert will alto be given tttittance 
in obtaining additional retourcet including pai^ph- 
lett, filat» gtMet, and bibliographiet for further 
Study. 



Serjc 




Conducted by the 



Center for Educational Retearch and Evaluation 
RiRttarch Triangle Inttitute 
Retearch Triangle l^ark. Nort^ Carolina 




A". > . 



,,:^Tl^•■vi,•iii^>i;^lN^ ,„ , , 

which woMien iclMtlita •ttticttafttlly t^i^ihint 

In thft.|litloii»l Science fottiidiitioh iii^)^<»«* 

geUnc*', llielMtjLiit bidUiieal iei«itd# , jp|^tt««l 
ici«iac«, anthMiaiici* iofiial •ciAiiC^t and •tatiAMt*^ 
iiit< A« jpWt df thit pilot ptxigtm^ ^tmtkn iiiUn^^^ 
tip tt visited 11^ high ■<^O(0lt a^roil t^« Qonatty: 
Th« pilot profifafl vai vary wall iftfiyi^ by h^l^h 
tchool ktttd«iit» limd staff, and evaluatlQik raiults 
indicata that it was succaisfvl in aacoui^afi&t 
fcaales to saek furthir iilfomatl^iik about o$r«avf 
in science. - ' ' 



-v.. 



Because of the s%c6^ss of the pilot prograM, a 
siailar progcaM . will be conducted in the 1978^79 
school ' yesr by the Research Ti^iangle Instltutli 
(RTI). Visits will be conducted in several Morth 
Carolina schools during October and Noveaber of 
1979) and a total of about 135 ichools in thrlee 
other areas of the United States will be visited 
January through May of 1979. 



Typically, an RTl field representative and a 
wosian scientist f roai the local area will spend one 
ilay in each school. In addition to sMking presen- 
tations to large groupa of ninth and tenth grade 
k^e students, the woven scientists will conduct 





;e(i:v^-:;|i|>,-i»tiU- 

|.i^ii^|v':)^t||j^gwi' to 
.§■' wijot' 



pui» 
'Oaf 

iipaomo 




.^ilfi|j).||jp|':.af|t' :(;|);: «»i<ifotc* .the 

^% '•:thljr^otii .:oe«d^in^ : tha ae 
m' liifiii apd (l^) to proviso 

|ifejl^jA.?iii''ir**i^i^ 

'4ua*ii^na/}?v.4<||ike«ili^^;;'.i. i^w.' iM^^-oir, '•points are 
:V--'«tt^isftd|' mmft .'«Miit*irtl^:/#OvitMt ' 

ally iaia i.UX4* of, aoi^tnca aiid «n|i|i*^iri|)t i be<;au(ie 
of naw atUtum and faderal l^ivt thora are Mhy 
opportttttitiao f or , w<Naan in sGi*hce) one does not 
hayi to ba a ganiua to suecaad . in a careet in 
acianca or . angineofii&|t but high a<;hool feauiles 
iboiild 4ofi9italy tah« electiVfts in scifih^^ and 
ia#thaiiaticfi i^ prdav ttO haVe the option of entering 
ttTeae ' ca];;aera latar* 

Aa part' of thaiir presentations, the woven 
nciantiati will daatrlbe aapacta of their careeita 
and their peitionai livaa. Duting the pilot program, 
smny wo«en jkcientiats prepared desMnst tat ions 
related . to their joba. . For axaaple, onO woaan 
^ acientiat brought an actual crosa section of a 
cylinder head froai an aircraft enginb in order to 
deacribe " her reaearch on fuel injectora . Soifse 
woven scientists brought slides or pictures related 
to jobs, including state population and Migration 
patterna, cultural anthtopologi|ts at work; and 
physiological slides of different aniaals: othera 



•Si 



v. fir 



• TtMnuitiber of w<HAtnr)n ft«ld ti^ where they worit 

t Tlieikitiire^ woimii in ih* >b ^ 

• WHieh eolhifftMWinrd tht moit dofrtet io:i|roirteA in the field 

• Whure ftoore InfoHqatlon Mn b« ebtfipied ^ 

3« Pamphlets published by professionul orfstiiisttons s^cb s^ the 
Aiiieric«n Chemi^eAr Sootety^^i^^^ of WMlnen Engliiewrf, snd 

Qitay o^bers. Siehools wh(bh p«rtielp«ted in the Visiting Women Scien- 
tistf Pregnim received resource packets containing pamphlets about , 
. financial aid and career opportunities ilt areas of science and engineer-^ 

4. Your school counselors. Depending upon the organitation of your 
school, there may be guidance counselors.^reer counselors, or both 
available to you. Part of their job will be to assist individual students in 
thinking about future careers and hOw to prepare for them. The 
counselors have been trained to help you in thinking about careers, and 
they have many materials available to assist you. 



1 O by the Center fer kduoatftonal Hesaaroh snd Evaluation. Resesteh Triangls Institute* 
E RsLC ^ ^ National fohmoe Poundafton's VWMn^ Wernen Sdsnttots Piogram 



CAREERS IN SCieNCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY: 
MORE WOMEN NEEDED 
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AnlnorMBl()9 Niiinbff.of Woim Will Wwk 4 

Ov«r the pMi dtMutt . • grtaUr p«r««At«t* of woriitn h«v« bMn •mploy^d 
otitfide tbelr bomts. TK« Woiiitn*! Bumu of tht fJ.S. P*p«rtm0iit of Ubor 
r«porU thai 9 out of 10 wpmn will-work at fom# iivK^ in tholr Uvm, Bvon 
with « break in f mploymont for marrtigt and ehildron» the averan woman 
ean expect to work SS yean. And it is not just tlngie women, widows, and 
divorce^is who are workihft t)ie majority of working woman are miMn!>ied ' 
women living with their husbands ahd families. 

Gxpandlfio Job Opportunltltf for Wom#n 

In the p««t, matiy woititn wei^ unaware that ih^y would probably work 
for a number of yearts and they did not ade<|uately prepare themaelvea for a 
career. When thf»y later decided to aeek employment, they were often forced 
to accept low-paying ami unrewarding positions even though they wero 
capable of aucceeding in other jobe. Even professional women have tended to 
%hoMe the few fields traditionally open to wom^in, sueh u teaching, nursing. 
an^Tsocial work; relatively few have chosen oecujiations in science and 
technology. 

However, timet are changing. During the past 10 20 years, an increasing 
riumbm* of women have been employed in occupations which were once con- 
sidered the exclusive domain of males. For example, in the 6 years from 1998 
to 1974 the proportion of women in the science labor force increased th>m 
8 percent to 14 percent, and it seems that more women than ever are plan- 
ning to enter traditionally male careers. For example, while only 7 percent of 
American phy9icianii are women. 17 percj^nt of the physicians in training are 
women. 

It has become quite evident that women can successfully perform Jobs 
which have traditionally been carried out by men. In addition, recent federal 
laws mftke it illegal for an organisation to discriminate on the basis of sex. 
Many schools and companies now have affirmative action plans and are 
actively recruiting women for positions traditionally filled men. 

Opportunitite for Wonntn In tho Soioncoa 

Careers in science, engineering, and technology are included among those 
careers that are becoming available to qualified women at an ever-increasing 
rate. EmployerSf^re actively seeking qualified women for positions in these 
fields, but there is a scarcity of women trained for many of these areas. 

Scientists are employed in industry, government, colleges and univer- 
sities, research laboratories, consulting firms, etc. Many employers are seek- 
ing women trained in the various science fields (including mathematics, 
engineering, biological science, physical science, and social science). In 
general, opportunities for persons trained in the sciences are much better in 
industry than in academia. Also, fields which already have a considerable 
number of women are generally less eager than otherii to traip and employ 
» additional women. ' 

Engineering is a particularly promising field for women.. Examples of thl^ 
activities of engineers include developing scientific equipment, designing 
and supervising construction, and generally planning and implementing 
technical solutions to modern day problems. Women are needed in every 
area of engineerihg- aerospace, agricultural^ chemicaK civil, electrical, 
induftrial, mechanical. Wuilurgical. mining, and others. Currently, only 



about two peftont of |11 ontinteri art w,omen» and imployors are actively 
aeeklAf more. According to Daniel jPrucker, Doi^n of the CoUogo of Bnglneer 
Ing a^t the University of TlHnois; ''Urge corpQioiLtions and smaU are Just about 
kttocklbg each oth^r down in thtir eagerness to fln^ qualified women 
en|lneers." Many efiflneortng Jobs are available to persons with a bachelor's 
degreOi and salaries are excellent. 

Kooplno Your OptKma Opon for • Qiroor In Sckmoo anff Toohnolooy 

A womin does not have to be a genius to pursue a successful science 
caroor. You might want to consider a career in one of the many icien^e? 
relatod fields if you: 

• are curious ihouf why and how events occur; 

• like to tee how things work; 

• like chsJIanfest tnd ^ 

• take pride in perfomjiing tasks well. 

As one aeienttst s«id. *'Oender doesn't matter. A scientist or technologist 
can be 100% feminine and do the job well/' 

While you do not have to bo the brightest student in your class» you do 
need to have a good background In science and mathematics to qualify for 
many of these Jobs. In the past, many young women who have been fully 
capable of obtaining a solid background in science and mathematics have' 
failed^to do so because they dM not think serioi|sly al^ut a career or because 
they thpught science careers were reserved ^r men. In some cases their in- 
adequate science and mathematics backgrounds <fo*t them a chapce at an in- 
teresting, worthwhile career; in other cases they were forced to spend 
valuable time and money catching up on basic mathematica and science 
skills. Keep your Options open by getting a good background in mathematics 
and science, especially mathematics, while you are in high school. even if you 
do not think you will want to pursue » science related career. Don't limit j 
yourself later by failing to get adequate high school preparation. 

Obtaining Addltlontl Inf ormsitlon About Car«ore 

Vfhile you may already have a pretCy^ good idea about your interests and 
abilities, you probably nee<kto know about various occupations before you 
Can decidi) about possible carMrs. Some resources you might want to use in- 
clude: ^ 

1. Th9 Occupational Outlook Handbook. This ''encyclopedia of careers.*' 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor, is available in most high 
schools and public libraries. The handbook contains information about 
more than 800 occupations, including whdt the wOTk is like; places of 
employment; training, qualifications and advancement; job prospects; 
salaries and working conditions; and sources of additional information. 

2. / Can 1^9 Anything: Carters and CoUegt$ for Young Women. Joyce 
Slayton Mitchell. College Entrance Examination Board, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 1978. 

In , addition to describing a large number of careers, this book en* 
M courages women to consider the concept of life style as they think 
about career alternatives. The author includes examples of working 
women in various careera and discussea the future for women in those ^ ^ 
careers. For each occupation this book dtscuases the following: 



THBNKING ABOUT A CAREER 
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M<^8t young women will work^ for a number of year« and there ^f^ 
many new, exciting job opportunities available to those who 
auahfy. Each young woman todby should ponBider the likeliht)Od^ 
tnat she can succeed at a variety of careers, including those In 
science and technology. 

It is not important for you as a high school student to choose a 
specific career and pfepare only for that career, You should* 
however, spend some time thinkmg about possible careers, and 
relating th«n to your personal interests, abilities and ambitions. 
This will provide you an opportunity to consider rewarding 
careers and plan a high school and college program whidh will 
prepare you for a job that satisfies your goals and interests. 



If you haven't begun to think about career alternatives or study 
materials related to careers in science and technology, here are 
some resources you might want to use. 

Packets of resource materials were prepared specifically for ttiis 
program, and they are available in your school. They contain pam- 
phlets about financial aid and career opportunities in the areas of 
science, mathematics, social science and en]gineering. TFiey also 
include a listing of many other career publications and where youv 
can obtain them. 

On the back page of this pamphlet is a list of steps you can take in 
thinking about a career. This was reprinted from a booklet in the 
resource packet; and it might help you begin to plan for a career. 
Remember that no matter what resources you use in career plan- 
ning, the most important one is you. Only you can relate your in- 
terests and abilities to decisions about a future career. 

Joyce Slayton Mitchell is the author of / Can Be Anything: Careers 
and Colleges for Young WomeUy published in 1978 by tfc College 
Entrance Examination Board in Princeton, New Jersey: 

In addition to describing a large number of careers, this book en- 
courages women to cohsider the concept of life style as ihey think 
about career alternatives. The author includes examples of work- 
ing women in various careers and discusses the future for women 
in those careers. 

For each occupation this book discusses the following: What it is 
like to work at that job; what education will be needed; how many 
women are in the field and where they work; what the salaries are; 
the future for women in the job; what colleges award the most 
degrees to women in the field; and where more information can be 
obtained. ' ^ 



Thinking About* A Qinn^r 



Visiting Women Scientists 
Program Resource Packet 



What Steps Can You Take To 
Plan A Successful Caret^r? 



I Can Be Anything 



This "encxclopedta of careers*' is published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of tabor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is avaij^^le in most 
school aitd public libraries. ' , 

t 

The handbook include^ information about^850 jobs and more than 
30 major industries. In the table of^ cohtents, most science^ 
mathematics, and engineering occHjbations are listed under 
''Science and Technical OccupationrfW there is also a section on 
''social scientists/' The following examples shoy just a small sam- 
ple of the information you canJt)bt9inJn the Oceupational Outlook 
Handbook, . 7 

Nature of the Work ^ i \ 

• Civil engineers" desigrf and sjibervise the construction of 
roads, bHdg^Sv*'AirRorts, and buildings. n ^ 

• Co^mputer systerfirani^^isis pt|in efficient methods of process- 
ing data. \>» "^^"f^.: 

Places of Empi^mnent , ' ^ ^ "-^"^ 

• Most anthr^plbgists, geograpbtfra, and pc^itfcal scit^ntists 
work in cQlI^gqs fand universities w^^il^mjpst statisticians and 
economists work in private industry or rifcsearch organizations. 

• vJFour of 10 oceanographers work in just 3 states^-;C9lifornia, 

Maryland and Virginia. - ^ 



Training, Qualifications and Advancement^^ - . 

• A bachelor*s degfee in engineering is the wsual requirement 
for a beginning engineerin^job. - 

• A doctoral degree is almost always required for a job an 
astronomer or a psychologist. 

Job Prospects Through the Mid 1980' s 

• Engineers will ij^e particularly needed in ene^-related activi- 
ties such as designing energy-saving system^^jr automobiles 
and homes. 

• The outlcfbk for graduates of computer-related cvirriculu;ns 
should be extellenl. 

• The number of persons who will graduate with advanced 
degrees in sociology is likely to exceed available job openings. 

Salary and Working Conditions 

• Biologists witl^a bachelor*s degree and no experience had art 
average starting salary of $10,200 in private industry in 1976, 
while the average starting salary for engineering graduates 
was $14,800 a year. 

• Many engineers work indoors in offices and research 
laboratories^ but others spend a lot of time in factories, mines, 

or 



• construction sitea^ or other outdoor locations. ^ 

Sources of Additional Information ' . ' ^ 

^ Lists of 'schools offering education in forestry are .available 

from the Society of American Forestors, 5400 Grosvenor Lane, 

Washington, D.C. 20014 
• Ii]formation on career, opportunities and earnings for 

chemists is available from the American Chemical Society, 

1 155 16th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 
< . , " 

Depending^upon the organization of your school, there may be 
guidance counselors, career counseloVs^ or both available to you. 
Part of their job is to assist individual students in thinking about 
future careers and hdw to prepare for them. The counselors have 
been trained to help you in thinleing about careers, and they have 
iqany materials available which can help you. 

School counselors are often very busy people with many different 
jobs and responsibilities. It is possible that they will* not have the 
time to take the initiative to work with each student in discussing a 
career. However, if you wish to discuss youir career alternatives 
with your counselor and take the initiktive to make an appoint* 
ment, it is very likely that he or she will assist yiou with personal 
discussion and useful materials available in your school or public 
library. 

Take yourself seriously and ^decide to plan responsibly for your 
own future. • 

Think about boW you want your career lo fit into the life you want. 
As yott do, try to picture yourself in careers you may not have con- 
sidered before, as well as in those you have already thought about. 

Become, an expert on yourself 

•Expjore your interests and abilities. Ability tests and interest in- 
ventory results are one way j^to begin. See about these at the 
counseling center of your school or fcollege. If you look the ACT or 
SAT, check your score report* 

/^Pl out about some of the many career opportunities which are 
open to you. ^ - 

Don*t limit yourself to the outdated lists of ^V.omen's careers.'' 
Consider all possibilities: Look for up-to-date information about 
specific jcareers. Talk to women in science and technology careers. 
Learn about why they chose careets that in the past were unusual 
for women. Write to professional associations. Watch for TV 
shows, speakers, and^ conferences about thefee fields, too. You 
might become interested in a career you have never dreamed of, if 



School Coiln^lors 



Steps You Can Take To Plan 
A SuecesBful Career* 



you know somtMhing a^out it. 



Learn whht is required to succeed in each of the careers you con- 
sider, ' V ' ^ 
Talk to coutiselors and advisors wltio are particularly interented in 
lu^lping younff women expbre the full range of career possibilities. 
Ask them to nelp you find out about the kinds of training and, 
education you will need, ^rue to colleges for program informa- 
tion. ^ 

Begin to prepare early for your careen 

Be sure to take courses in high school and college that keep your 
options open. Enroll in summer science programs offered by col- 
leges and universities, while you are still in high school. These pro- 
grams can give you some idea of what a career in .science is like. 
Look for part-time jobs, summci^ employment, or volunte<jr activi- 
ties to help you explore the world of work. Career options develop 
out of expeVience. 

Don V restrict yourself as you begin to make decision.^ about your 
career. 

Consider all the careers that interest yo.u and for which you can 
qualify. Women today and tomorrow will be leading full lives, 
en4?agh>g in a wide range i>l careers, enjoying a variety of fami^ 
life styles, ami helping as equal partners in the search for a better 
world. ^ . 

. ' *^ 

' Set your own goals and learn how to work for them, 
Keepti strong image in your mind of what those goals are. Work 
toward your goals with the idea of success in your mind. Many 
women are successful and happy in challenging and interesting 
careers. You can he too! , 

Take charge of making decisions for your own life and aireen 
Assert your own ideas aboUt what is the best career for you, 
whether it is in science or tedinology or some other area. You 
know best what your abilities and intertjsts are. Others can help 
you c^tplore your options, but don't let anyone else decide for you. 
Keep your dreams alive and make the Lest ones come true! 



* R('|jriiil«'<i trnin if omvn in S< trm r ami Tn hniilof^^ ('ufrn^ fin l odin and lomo(tuu\ l*>7<>, 
y^\\\\ sUj^ht riUMlifinitinn an<l ihr porinissinti of llw Amoriraii (*allrm' Tt-Nlinj^ Pro^f Jiin. 
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